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On Saturday, March 7, German troops marched into the 
Rhine province, thus tearing still further the Versailles 
Treaty already much dilapidated by Germany, 
and providing France and Belgium with a 
casus belli under the Locarno Treaty should they 
have wished to take action. Newspapers in Ministerial con- 
fidence stated that British Ministers were taken by surprise 
by Herr Hitler’s move, of which no notice was given, but 
this can hardly be the case as the diplomatic experts of all 
European countries knew that from the moment we fell out 
with Italy over Abyssinia, dragging France after us, Germany 
would realise that Italian support was no longer available for 
the objects of the Locarno Treaty. Sanctions were always 
bound to kill Locarno by the breach they made between 
the guarantors of that instrument, England and Italy, and 
it was a very curious form of blindness on the part of Locarno 
enthusiasts which made them believe that sanctions against 
Italy could be applied without injury to the Streseman- 
Briand-Chamberlain plan. We have never believed that 
Locarno would afford the slightest protection to France or 
Belgium, as it was always certain that Germany would break 
her word whenever it suited her to do so, while the other 
signatories would remain bound by their promises and the 
guarantors would hesitate. The event has proved this to be 
the case. Germany has broken the Treaty blatantly, openly 
and triumphantly, and Great Britain, who with Italy guar- 
anteed the Treaty, has taken no effective action. The 
demilitarised Rhine zone was of the utmost importance to 
French security. It was the last of the military protections 
afforded by the Versailles Treaty ; it was confirmed by that 
of Locarno. Now this protection is gone and Locarno is 
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shown to have been not worth the paper on which it was 
written. It is another scrap gone into Germany’s waste- 
paper basket. 


It may be of use to recapitulate the order of events in regard 
to this last Treaty breach. We must remind our readers 

that Germany, who invaded Belgium and 
ig ee France in 1914, was beaten to her knees after 

four years of hard fighting, and that she signed 
the Treaty of Versailles because she could not help herself. 
This Treaty was very merciful considering the damage done 
and the suffering inflicted. It had been much watered down 
by the efforts of sentimentalists and the pro-Germans who 
provide them with their arguments. Generals Botha and 
Smuts, delegates to the Versailles Peace Conference, were 
active protagonists of the ‘‘ put Germany on her feet ”’ plan. 
They, with a group of Englishmen who had not gone to the 
war, were responsible for the adoption of the American idea 
of the League of Nations. The institution of this body is part 
and parcel of the Versailles Treaty. It may prove to have 
been fatal to the peace of Europe because it has been the 
cover behind which Germany has reached her present position. 
She was ordered to disarm; she never did so. She was for- 
bidden to re-arm ; she has done this, at first secretly and now 
openly. People who have not looked at the text of the 
Versailles Treaty reproach France and Italy for not having 
disarmed. The victorious powers only agreed to disarm if 
and when this was consistent with their national safety. 
From the moment that—under the influence of League 
enthusiasts—Great Britain adopted the policy of “ putting 
Germany on her feet ” the nations next door to that country 
knew what to expect. They knew that sooner or later a 
fresh attack would be made on civilisation and they have 
preserved their strength. Unfortunately for the peace of the 
world France had for some years a Foreign Minister, M. 
Briand, who played with the idea of a rapprochment with 
Germany. To him and to Herr Streseman the Locarno 
Treaty was due. This was a treaty between Germany on the 
one side and France, Poland, Belgium and Czechoslovakia 
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on the other, a treaty guaranteed by Great Britain and Italy, 
which provided that we should support France if Germany 
invaded her, and Germany if France invaded her. 


THERE was never any question of France invading Germany 
and the Germans knew this, and at their request the de- 
: militarisation of the Rhineland provinces was 
oF oe, included in the Locarno Treaty in 1925. The 
reason is obvious. They wanted a neutralised 
zone preserved behind which their intensive re-armament 
could go on, for we have to remember that the German aim 
is constant, and it does not matter whether the head of the 
German State is the Emperor William, Herr Streseman or 
Herr Hitler. This was the Locarno pledge which Herr 
Hitler broke last month : 
Art. I.—All disputes of every kind between Germany and Belgium 


or France . . . are to go either to an arbitral tribunal or to the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice. 
Art. XIII.—Disputes as to the interpretation of a treaty . . . are 


declared to be among those which are generally suitable for .. . 
judicial settlement. 


The Germans claim that they need not honour their 
signature to the Versailles Treaty because they were, owing 
to being defeated, forced to sign. But Locarno was not only 
negotiated by them freely, it was also endorsed by Herr 
Hitler last May, when he said : 

“The German Government intends to sign no treaty which it 
deems incapable of fulfilment. But it will scrupulously observe every 
freely-signed treaty, even one which was negotiated before its own 
advent to power. It will, therefore, in particular, respect and fulfil 
all obligations issuing from the Locarno Pact so long as the other 
Treaty partners are also on their part prepared to abide by this Pact.” — 
May 21, 1935. 


It is important to remember that when the above speech was 
made the Franco-Russian Pact had already been signed, and 
Herr Hitler knew of its terms. 


March 7.—German troops re-occupy the Rhine provinces in 
force. Great military demonstrations in Berlin. The Powers 
D; informed of Germany’s action. They are also 

ete informed that having torn up two treaties Herr 
Hitler is willing to negotiate a third. France strengthens 
her Eastern garrisons. 
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March 8.—General rumpus. British Cabinet without 
visible policy. French appeal to League of Nations. Herr . 
Hitler says he is a man of honour. Mr. Eden sits on the 
fence. General election in Germany on March 29 announced, 
Only Nazi candidates to stand. No Jews to vote. 


March 9.—Rumpus continues. British Cabinet unable to 
make any statement. Lord Halifax goes to Paris in charge | 
of Mr. Eden. 


March 10.—¥Franco-British talks. France asks Germany 
to withdraw her troops from the Rhine provinces. Decision | 
to hold meeting of Locarno Powers—without Germany—in 
London on March 13, and League meeting, also in London, | 
on Saturday, March 14. Little Entente adheres to French 
policy. 


March 11.—Lord Halifax and Mr. Eden return to London, | 
British Cabinet meeting. No announcement of policy. 


March 12.—Locarno Powers meet in London. They agree ‘ 
that Germany’s act is a clear violation of the Treaties of 
Versailles and Locarno. 


March 13.—Further meeting of Locarno Powers. 


March 14.—Council of the League of Nations meets at &t. 
James’s Palace, with Mr. Bruce, the representative of Aus- 
tralia, in the chair. Case against Germany formally put by 
M. Laval, French Foreign Minister, and M. van Zeeland 
for Belgium. British Cabinet without expressed policy. 
Invitation sent to Germany to send delegate to London 
meeting. British Ambassador instructed to beg that he} 
should come. 


March 15.—Herr Hitler accepts invitation to send delegate 
to London provided he comes “on equality’ with other 
delegates, and Germany’s proposals for a new treaty ar 
discussed. British Government still without policy. 


March 16.—Owing to French insistence Council of Leagu 
with British unable to crawl before Hitler. His secont 
point answered vaguely. British without any visib 
policy. 
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March 17.—Herr Hitler accepts League—and British—invita- 
tin. Mr. Eden telegraphs to Berlin the assurance that he 
will do his best to ensure the discussion of 
Herr Hitler’s proposals. Difficulties between 
Locarno powers owing to amazing British plan 
for disarming French eastern province. Plan believed supplied 
by well-known pacifist. 

March 18.—Herr Ribbentrop arrives with several plane- 
loads of German officials. 

March 19.—Herr Ribbentrop addresses League Council, 
stating that Germany regarded Locarno as terminated by 
Franco-Russian Pact. 

After this the Council of the League formally and unani- 
mously condemns Germany for violating Treaties of Versailles 
and Locarno. 

The Locarno signatories, other than Germany, agree upon 
a proposal to be made by them to Germany. 

(1) That the juridical issue in the Treaty breach should be submitted 

to the World Court. 

(2) That Herr Hitler’s proposals should be discussed. 

(3) That an international military force should occupy a narrow strip 

of the Rhineland on the German side. 

(4) That if these proposals are agreed to there should be a World 

Conference on everything under the sun. 
(5) That in the Interim period the General Staffs of the four non-German 
Locarno powers should consult about precautions against aggression. 
This last is the only useful item of this agreement. 
March 22.—General Smuts, pro-German, hopes “that 


Europe will take Herr Hitler at his word.” 


Further Diary 
of Events 


WHEN the Council of the League decided to invite Herr 
Hitler to send his representative to confer on the German 
Hair Splitting breach of the Locarno Treaty he said he would 

send one if his envoy would be granted equality 
and if his seven suggestions for a new Treaty were “ alsbald ” 
considered. ‘‘ Alsbald ” means “ forthwith.” The first con- 
dition was accepted at once, the second was referred to as 
not the business in hand. Even this modicum of firmness, 
which the Council owed to Monsieur Flandin’s resolute 
attitude, at once changed the German tone, and the German 
Foreign Office declared that “alsbald” did not, in their 
telegram, mean what it had hitherto meant, but “‘in due 
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course.” Whereupon the delighted Mr. Eden sent several 
messages to Herr Hitler, urging him to accept the invitation, 
We do not know what assurances Mr. Eden has privately 
sent Herr Hitler, but from the rapture of our pro-German 
press we may conclude that the fact that the German Chan. 
cellor has sent over several planes full of mischief-makers 
is all that we require of him. His condescension in this matter 
has apparently atoned for his breach of faith. The whole 
business has been mishandled from the start. Herr Hitler 
should have been told at once, on March 7, that no matter 


what he offered, his offers would not be discussed seeing that | 


he does not fulfil obligations already undertaken. It is 
useless to make arrangements with Germany—she will not 
keep them. The Treaty guaranteeing Belgian territorial 
neutrality went west in 1914. The Versailles Treaty has 
been continually broken. The Locarno Treaty has been 
broken, the Anglo-German Naval Agreement has been broken, 
and the arrangement Herr Hitler now offers will not tie 
him. We should refuse to enter into any more international 
agreements with Germany. France and Belgium, at least, 
should be too wise to entangle themselves in any new pact 
or plan of which they will be the first victims. 


Marcu, 1936, may in future be known as the cynic’s month. 
The spectacle of the British Government being unable to 
make out what their policy was without 
getting train loads of officials from Geneva 
to tell them was too humiliating to entertain anyone with 
ordinary feelings of national pride. To see the bluff of 
British policy called by Mussolini in October, and by Hitler 
in March, is not a sight to be enjoyed by citizens of this 
Empire. The fact that we had seen this humiliation coming, 
and never wavered in our warning of what would occur, does 
not make the happening any pleasanter. Under the egis 
of post-war statesmanship we have reached a degradation 
which our people do not merit, and which if they understood 
they would not tolerate. Successive British Governments, 
headed by Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. MacDonald and Mr. Baldwin, 
have landed us in a deplorable situation. We shall take years 
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to extricate ourselves and we shall have to swallow many 
more humiliations. The last two we have received are 
terrific. We set ourselves to stop Italy making a conquest of 
Abyssinia and we have failed. We undertook to guarantee 
the Locarno Treaty ; when it was breached we did nothing 
but send our Berlin Ambassador, Sir Eric Phipps, to 
implore Herr Hitler to send someone to parley with us 
about the breach and beg Geneva to come to London. Our 
duty was quite clear in this matter; we ought to 
have told Herr Hitler at once that we stood by our 
word and that if Germany did not stand by hers we should 
make no further arrangements with her but that we should 
make an offensive and defensive alliance with France and 
Belgium. That was the proper and only course to take. 
Instead of this our Ministers spent weeks wobbling between 
their duty and their disinclination to take any particular line 
of policy. Herr Hitler is treated by them as if he alone 
decided peace and war. 


WRITING some days after the events of March 7-14 it is clear 
that the Germans believed that the British, who have con- 
ee ee doned other Treaty breaches, would be equally 

indulgent to this one, provided Herr Hitler 
offered to replace the broken pledge by another. There is 
this naiveté in the German that he thinks his will is always 
law, and that Germany has the right to choose. When a 
treaty is inconvenient it is not kept. The German Minister 
of Justice recently said that treaties which prevent Germany’s 
“chance of existence’ are “legally invalid.” This means 
that the moment any treaty is deemed disadvantageous to 
Germany she can, without any regard for her previous 
pledges, denounce it. Herr Hitler has the support of the 
Goerings, Goebbels and Blombergs in this matter. Men who 
have risen to power by such unscrupulous methods as they 
have used are not likely to be squeamish, but it is probable 
that nine-tenths of the German people also agree with the 
action taken. The Berlin correspondents of our newspapers 
report almost universal enthusiasm. The despatch from the 
Economist’s German correspondent is worth quoting because 
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this ‘weekly paper has hitherto been willing to find excuses for 
Germany. Now the candid admission is made that the days 
of Pacts appear to be over and that it might be “ better to 
take for granted the world’s rivalries, animosities and 
irredentist aspirations and to concentrate attention on the 
avoidance and settlement of concrete disputes” (our italics). 
This is, and always has been, the right policy. Germans, says 
the newly-converted Berlin correspondent of this paper, 
wanted to be told ‘‘and were told that no inconvenient 
treaty would be kept. . . . Treaties, it follows, will be broken 
if their breach brings nothing worse than odium....” If 
our contemporary has really discovered the inner nature of 
Germans, as would appear from these quotations, that is a 
great gain. The Economist is a Liberal, Free Trade, Inter- 
nationalist and Sanctionist organ. It instructs a large 
number of like-minded people. It was striking to see that 
the Manchester Guardian and News Chronicle were affected 
at first by the Hitlerian move. These papers were soon 
partially recaptured by their former ideas, but they had 
had a lucid interval that may recur. 


SINCE this grave breach of the Treaties of Versailles and 
Locarno there has been a prodigious spate of oratory in 
Germany. It should not be forgotten that Herr 
Hitler owes his position primarily to his gifts 
as a demagogue. He has a prodigious power 
of lengthy and sensational speech. Some of his sayings are 
worth remembering as showing German mentality which— 
this cannot be said too often—is quite different from British 
mentality, though Germans can at will assume the pro- 
tective colouring necessary to deceive the innocent English- 
man. Herr Hitler has not yet quite got the length of the 
Englishman’s foot. His speech on Sunday, March 8, showed 
this. He buttered the English at the expense of the French, 
he touched lightly on Germany’s “colonial claims.” This 


The Copious 
Orator 


means Tanganyika and portions of the British Empire, when- 
ever Germany is strong enough to take them away from us. 
He offered a new Pact to replace Locarno and even to bring 
Germany back to the League on conditions which clearly 
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point to the return of former German colonies to her. There 
was one curious passage in his Karlsruhe speech on March 13 
which does not appear to have been reported in the English 
press : 
“IN THREE YEARS | HAVE DONE WHAT NO ONE (ELSE ?) COULD 

HAVE DONE. I DESIRE TO APPEASE THE CONFLICTS BETWEEN THE 

PEOPLES AS | HAVE APPEASED THEM IN GERMANY.” 
Here is the root of Herr Hitler’s thought. International 
peace under the Prussian jackboot, international liberty to do 
what the German gangsters tell us. As a French writer, 
M. Bernus, commenting on this passage in the Debats, 
exclaims: “It is the peace of the grave that the master of 
Germany offers.” One thing should be noted. Since this 
last violation of Germany’s signature Herr Hitler has spoken 
at length and constantly about his own “honour” and 
“Germany’s honour.’’ These two honours are no doubt 
much the same. 


ONE of the people who was right last September about the 
Eden-Hoare policy of quarrelling with Italy was Mr. L. 8. 

Amery. He foresaw that this would bring 
atl ag sid trouble, as it has. In a speech on March 13 

at Balsall Heath, he spoke of our great 
responsibility. We had guaranteed the Locarno Treaty, and 
we were under a clear obligation to support France and 
Belgium in the threat to their security by the presence of 
German troops in the neutral zone. We saw in Germany’s 
action that treaties mattered very little to her when she saw 
a favourable chance of breaking them. 

In this particular instance our moral obligation to the Powers now 
menaced by German action was rendered greater, because we ourselves 
had been in a large measure responsible for affording Herr Hitler the 
opportunity he had seized. We could not ignore the fact that it was 
our policy of sanctions against Italy that had weakened, and, indeed, 
almost broken up that solid front of the Western Powers that seemed 
to have been achieved a year ago, and whose solidarity, while it was 
maintained, afforded an effective precaution against any act of violation 
such as that just carried out. 

Nor could we, of all peoples, who for months were pushing France 
towards an almost open breach with Italy in order to vindicate our 
conception of our obligations under the Covenent of the League—a 
conception he himself had never held, and that was never held by any 
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British Government for ten years before last summer—complain if 
France now expected us to give to her no less loyal support when her 
plea came before the League of Nations. By every consideration of 
consistency and of honour we were bound to support France and the 
other members of the League in whatever measures they might agree 
upon as a reply to the German breach of her Treaty obligations. It 
was even more important that, in the next week or so, after negotiations 
that were now taking place, no one should be able to say that they could not 
believe the word of England again. (‘ Birmingham Post.” Our italics.) 


Mr. Amery added that he thought Herr Hitler’s suggestion 
that he would come back to the League of Nations if he could 
be given some colonies was “a bit too thick.” We can only 
hope that our present Colonial Secretary will be able to resist 
the blandishments of General Smuts, who in this, as in other 
matters, is working with and for the German Government. 


Ir is often said in the English newspapers and in conversation 
among English people that the French are unreasonable about 

Germany, that their constant harping upon 
Are the French insecurity is unworthy of a great and generous 
Te semaaiiiie > country like France. Our former allies are con- 

stantly urged to “‘ get together ”’ with their Ger- 
man neighbours. The people who make these critical remarks 
forget that in the last 65 years France has been twice over 
run by Germany, and that the last time the Germans and 
French “ got together”? was from 1914-18, and in case a 
French or English account of the conduct of the Germans 
may be thought partial, here is an account from a German 
source of what Germans did in France : 

“In the course of these last months great stretches of French 
territory have been turned by us into a dead country. It varies in 
width from 10 to 12 or 13 kilometres (6} to 74 or 8 miles), and extends 
along the whole of our new position, presenting a terrible barrier of 
desolation to any enemy hardy enough to advance against our new 
lines. No village or farm was left standing on this glacis, no road was 
left passable, no railway track or embankment was left in being. Where 
once there were woods there are gaunt rows of stumps, the wells have 
been blown up, cables and pipe-lines destroyed. In front of our 
new position runs, like a gigantic ribbon, our Empire of Death.” 

(Military correspondent of the Lokal Anseiger, March 18, 1917). 
That this devastation is, and always has been, German policy 


is shown by the following quotations from high German 


sources : 
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“We must direct our efforts in particular towards objectives which 
will tend to increase the damage inflicted on the enemy.” (General 
von Clausewitz). 

“That right should supersede might is a ridiculous suggestion, 
involving the suicide of Germany.” (Colonel Stolberg Wernigrode, in 
an open letter to the Pope, August 21, 1917). 

We have only spoken of the devastation of the land property. 
The attacks on helpless women and children, the murders of 
priests, the robbery of churches, was all in the day’s work 
for the German soldiery. Are the French so very unreason- 
able when they remember the crimes committed on their 
soil and wish to guard against their repetition ? 


So far from being unreasonable, the French are not only 
reasonable, but—what is more profitable—reasoning. An 
article in the Debats, dated March 17, shows 
the present European crisis in its true propor- 
tions. It is useless to recriminate, but it is 


necessary to remember the lessons of experience : 

“It is a failure to reason and a strange mental debility which have 
led Europe to the present pass. Illusions about international justice, 
illusions about the aims of various German Governments, illusions 
about the nature and constant ambitions of Germanism, these are the 
causes. The first condition necessary in order to avoid new and irre- 
parable mistakes is to frankly recognise the faults already committed. 
. . . If one wishes to be cured from a disease of the intellect, which has 
been disastrous, and may prove fatal, it is necessary to have an exact 
diagnosis of symptoms and their effects.” 

Kurope, says the writer, has during twelve years prided 
herself on reconstituting that German power which threatened 
her life from 1914-18. This is one of the most astonishing 
phenomena in history, but it is a fact. 

“On March 7 the whole world knew the result of this policy. .. . 
Germany snaps her fingers at those who were foolish enough to facilitate 
her return to power, and she has re-assumed her old arrogance. . . . 
England . . . has ceaselessly supported all the theses which were 
favourable to the reconstitution of Germany. She did not understand 
the necessity of keeping watch on the Rhine. . . . She has weakened the 
Western European powers by her attitude towards Italy... . . She is 
paying for her faults as we are paying for ours.”’ 

And the article, balanced and reasonable to the end, says 
that it would be “ quite irrational to enter into conversations 
with Hitler, the violator of the Treaty ... but equally 
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irrational to jump into a policy of sanctions to please the 
Soviets.” That could not be better said. 


THE White Paper published on March 2 by the Government 
was an unacknowledged apology for their former errors of 
a policy. They, and the other Governments 
since 1921, have chosen to adhere to the views 
of the irresponsible Pacifist, and to believe that the world 
was wholly changed by the last great war. Patient diplomatists 
have warned them, the Secret Service has kept them fully 
informed, so that Ministers knew what journalists could only 
guess at—the terrific dangers run by this country owing to 
our reliance upon phrases to protect our interests. Some of 
the mischief done by the disintegrators is permanent. We 
have lost Southern Ireland. We have come near to losing 
South Africa, and but for a small band of stout-hearted 
Britishers there, we should have parted with the great 
Dominion on which so much British blood and treasure has 
been lavished. We have discouraged Canada, Australia, and 
New Zealand by our arrangements with the Argentine and 
Denmark. We are, therefore, much weaker morally than in 
1921. As for our weakness in armaments that cannot be 
exaggerated. Our tiny Army is not fully recruited. We are 
40,000 down on our Territorials. Our Navy is not even built 
up to the inadequate scale of the MacDonald Naval Agreement 
of 1930. Our Air Force was until lately fifth in the world, and 
incapable of very swift expansion owing to the way in 
which we have cut down. When we talk of our Defences 
we rather should say our lack of them. As the White Paper 
was vague in many essentials, and the Government very 
unsatisfactory in explaining what their aims were, it will be 
better for us to comment on the Debates on the Services. 
These took place on the 12th, 16th and 17th of March. 


It is true to say that at last there is an improvement in this 
vital matter of British defence. Our Italian adventure showed 
our Ministers how weak we were. It also taught 
them—they do not yet own to having learned 
this lesson—that “collective security’ does 
not exist. Not a nation moved a ship or a man to protect 
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those British interests which were only endangered on account 
of the policy of Geneva. It is true that Sir Samuel Hoare and 
Mr. Eden were responsible for this policy. Still, if any of the 
things that Pacifists had assured us would occur had occurred, 
we should not have been left alone to carry the baby. British 
Ministers have received an education in the last six months 
which has cost the country seven million pounds. There are 
21 members of the Cabinet. It has cost the British taxpayer 
£333,000 a head to show them what was visible to many 
hundreds of thousands of their fellow countrymen before the 
Abyssinian adventure. These seven millions would have built 
us four cruisers of the Exeter class, which we terribly want, 
and would have left three millions towards the needs of the 
Air Force and Army. We have thrown that money into the 
Mediterranean ; and, into that land-locked sea, we have also 
thrown our old friendship with Italy. That is a heavy price 
to pay for ignorance and sloth in high places. The fact is 
that the League of Nations, when it was invented, appeared 
to offer cover, and to be a labour-saving machine. No foreign 
policy would be required in future. This would be provided 
in some miraculous way at Geneva. No defence policy would 
be required. Instead of having to protect ourselves, a lot of 
foreigners quite unconnected with us would see that we were 
never disturbed in any way. For lazy, unthinking men, the 
prospect was alluring. Foreign policy is always troublesome, 
defence is expensive. In a brave new world neither would 
be required. 


THE process of educating our Ministers is not yet complete. 
After Domini Mussolini comes Domini Hitler. The British 
; must prepare for further disillusionments and 
ay > Pes humiliations. Ministers may—who knows ?— 

learn more. That is, some of them. We have 
no hope of Sir John Simon, who was in the Cabinet in 1914 
and who learned nothing then—or apparently since. What has 
improved is the seriousness of the House of Commons on this 
subject. The debates on Defence have been the best for many 
years, and the Secretary of State for War, Mr. Duff Cooper, 
in his speech on the Army estimates on March 12, gave the 
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impression that he really understood his subject, and that he 
not only wished to get the Army on to a better footing, but 
that he knew what soldiers were for. “The destiny of 
Northern France and the Low Countries” was vital to our 
security, and has not been changed by modern circumstances 
—rather the reverse. Any war we fought on the Continent 
would be a war fought with allies—as always—and when we 
did fight, the young ‘“ manhood of our nation will not be 
content” merely to watch the despatch of aeroplanes and 


ships to the assistance of our allies. Mr. Cooper told the House, 


of Commons frankly that the recruiting position was bad. 
The tiny Army is 10,000 below strength. The Territorial 
Army is 40,000 below strength. Mr. Cooper believed that 
recruiting for the Army would be improved by improving the 
conditions under which the soldier served. He is going to 
spend £500,000 improving barracks, and increase leave pay 
from 92d. to ls. 1ld. a day. In the matter of the Territorials, 
he is largely increasing the pay and allowances of both officers 
and men. The improvements in the equipment of both forces 
are to be considerable. In short, we are moving from 

... ‘Tommy this and Tommy that, and Tommy go 

away, 

to 
. .. ‘Thank you, Mr. Atkins, when the band begins to 


play.” 


THE Army estimates were introduced by Mr. Duff Cooper, as we 
have said, in a way which showed not only his sympathy with 

the soldier, but his understanding of the military 
Debate problem. The debate that followed was remark- 

able for the high level of the speeches and for an 
almost entire absence of the sneering and cavilling at military 
matters by Liberals and Socialists which has sometimes been 
a feature of such debates in the past. It is not illegitimate 
for Opposition speakers to ask—as Mr. Lawson did—why, 
as a million is to be spent on mechanical transport, the figure 
for horses is the same as before. That is the sort of criticism 
that is useful. Mr. Amery spoke admirably on organisation. 
He reminded the House that the Cardwell system, established 
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sixty years ago, had long since been outgrown. It limits 
us now, as before the war, in regard to the Expeditionary 
Force, and it provides India with something she does not 
now require in the form we give it to her. It enlists men for 
seven years, which is too short for a career and too long to 
enable another career to be started. Mr. Amery believed that 
Mr. Arnold Forster, “‘ who was the ablest and most clear- 
sighted Secretary of State that the War Office ever had at 
its head,” had the right idea when he proposed two alternative 
periods of enlistment, one of fifteen months and one of nine 
years. Unfortunately Lord Haldane reversed this. After 
Mr. Amery came the enfant terrible of the House, Colonel 
Wedgwood. He asked these pertinent questions of the 
Army Council :— 

“Have they considered the possibilities of being attacked without 


warning ?. . . What are the arrangements? . . . What are we to 
do if we are bombed to-night ? ”’ 


To which Mr. Duff Cooper later gave the prim answer that 
we were not prepared for such an attack. ‘‘ We still believe 
that civilised nations will behave in a civilised manner.” 
Evidently Mr. Cooper’s education is not yet completed. 
What emerged from many speeches in the Army Debate was 
that the House of Commons is taking the matter seriously. 
It was fortunate that the Hitler coup occurred just before 
the service estimates, and that these were discussed before the 
Government had succeeded in passing a sponge over the German 
outrage. Members spoke in all three debates with an earnestness 
which has sometimes been absent from debates on Defence. 
They may well be serious. The menace is several miles 
nearer than on March 1. On the subject of recruiting, Sir 
Alfred Knox, as he often has, had something sensible to say :— 

“* If politicians on all sides were to talk a little less about collective 


security and more about the defence of our own Empire, we should 
get more recruits.” 


It is a drawback to both the Naval and Air Forces that 
they have only subordinate Ministers to represent them in 
the House of Commons. In the case of the 
Navy, however, the junior Minister, Lord 
Stanley, is liked, and his speech on March 16 
was well received. In proposing an increase of £9,880,000 he 
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stated that almost the whole of this sum is required for “ the 
material and personnel votes, and goes to strengthen the 
Navy either in men or ships.” The House heard this with 
satisfaction, nevertheless Members were well aware that the 
piecemeal and half-hearted handling of a great subject will 
not do. We only heard about the estimates for the year, but 
what is wanted is a five-years’ programme. It is something 
that we should be “ making provisions for larger requirements 
of ammunition, mainly aircraft, for Fleet practices,” and 
that a more adequate allowance is to be made for special 
Fleet exercises, and it is perhaps even more important that 
the Admiralty and the Government should have awakened 
to these needs. But what is wanted is a plan, and such a 
plan necessarily depends upon having a foreign policy. This 
we have not got. Talk about “ sheet anchors,” “‘ keystones ” 
and Geneva is no substitute for a knowledge of who our 
friends and who our enemies may be. One part of 
Lord Stanley’s speech directly referred to the adventures 
we have recently been through in consequence of our very 
unnecessary quarrel with Italy about Abyssinia. 
“One unfortunate result of the concentration of ships in the eastern 
Mediterranean has been to deprive many officers and men of the 


advantages of what would otherwise have been home service, which 
had been earned by previous service abroad.”’ 


Lord Stanley might have added that the knowledge that 
they were being messed about in order to please a body of 
internationalists added very much to the discontent felt by 
the men at the hardships they endured—and are still 
enduring. 


Lorp STANLEY was unable to give the House any indication 
of a proper Naval programme. The interest of the debate 

turned therefore rather on our deficiencies and 
- sana and °2 various technicalities. The White Paper had 
Battleships announced that we should adopt the post-war 

Admiralty requirements of 70 cruisers, and not 
continue to be tied to the 50 which Mr. MacDonald had 
arbitrarily declared in 1930 to be sufficient, but our cruiser 


strength depends not only on numbers, although these must 
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be ultimately increased far beyond the 70 believed in 1928 to 
be sufficient, it also depends on age. The new cruisers 
proposed have not yet been laid down. Our destroyers—also 
limited by the MacDonald Naval Treaty—were cut to 74. 
These will at the end of the year at any rate all be modern. 
Lord Stanley ended his speech by saying :— 


ce 


. . . Whatever we may feel about armaments, whether we think 
they can prevent war or postpone war, there is one thing we know they 
can do. They can prevent defeat. . . .” 

Lord Stanley was followed by Mr. Alexander (Socialist) 
and Sir A. Sinclair (Liberal). These gentlemen talked—as 
they were bound to do—about “ pooled security ” and “ collec- 
tive security,” but their hearers thought they rolled these 
phrases out with rather less than their former conviction. 
Mr. Churchill followed with some pertinent questions about 
finance :— 

“It is very puzzling that the expense of the Navy should be so high, 


and that there is apparently a much smaller return in ships, men and 
new construction.” 


The speaker made a case for a battle fleet of superior 
ships. 


“It was an extraordinary sensation to see how the placing of a 
superior battle fleet at Scapa Flow instantaneously and automatically 
dominated all the waters of the globe.” 


In these days, when experts disagree as to the value of 
capital ships, all the layman can do is to remember history 
and to try to apply its lessons. Mr. Churchill went on to 
describe the battleship :— 


“A battleship is an expugnable floating battery which used to be 
built of wood, and is now built of steel. Its effectiveness depends not 
on avoiding being hit, but on . . . withstanding a severe battering.”’ 


This description could hardly be bettered. 


ONE more quotation from Mr. Churchill. It is an important 
one: “In the last six British programmes that have been 
. presented to Parliament we have not added 

a a» to the Fleet a gun over six inches in calibre.” 
He ended by criticising certain matters in the 
Anglo-German Naval Treaty, which document Mr. Alexander 
described as whitewash to a Treaty breach. Sir Roger Keyes 
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followed, and gave the House some deeply interesting infor- 
mation about submarine and aerial-naval warfare and their 
limitations. He suggested that a deaf ear should be turned 
to the theoretical experts on such matters. The most 
interesting speech of the debate was that of Mr. de Chair. 
He gave the House a great deal of information about the 
very much discussed question of ships v. planes. He does 
not at all believe that the plane has mastered the ship. He 
described the experiment on the Agamemnon in July, 1924 :— 


“She was wireless controlled, and 114 bombs were dropped from 
aeroplanes ranging between 5,000 and 12,000 feet. Not one of the 
bombs hit the boat.” 


And the speaker told the House that “experts in the 
business are absolutely satisfied as to the ability of the battle- 
ship to stand up to the bomber.” Mr. de Chair turned the 
table on the exaggerated air enthusiasts very neatly. 

“IT say emphatically that the Air Force is the most immobile force 
we have. . . . When trouble broke out in Abyssinia the aeroplanes 
had to be packed in crates, put into tramp steamers, and escorted at 
10 knots by the Fleet. They took six weeks to get to Egypt. ... 
It used to be said that the sailor carried the soldier on his back. To 
this burden must be added an airman.” 

The public hears all too little of the weaknesses of the air, 
and it is as well that these should be known. Lieut.-Com- 
mander Fletcher, in a very good speech, took the line of 
attacking the Government for the mysteries they make of 
matters which are of public interest. He questioned the value 
of the vast battleship, and asked whether ‘we have not 
reached the limit of size in manceuvre ability ? ” 


Tue Air estimates were introduced into the House of Com- 
mons on March 17 by Sir Philip Sassoon. It is not many 
7 years since this Minister was boasting of the 

Oe . Ml inadequacy of Great Britain in the air ; telling 
the House of Commons that we were the fifth 

power in air strength. At that time disarmament was the 
fashion. Now the British Government is on another tack, 
they have been forced by public opinion to attend to the 
defences of the country, and the obliging Sir Philip Sassoon, 
equally ready for this or any other policy, produced his 
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estimates and his reasons for them. He asked for £43,500,000 
—an increase of £19,500,000 over the estimates last year. 
He told the House that the Government aimed at a flying 
personnel of 25,000, with 2,500 pilots, and 123 squadrons with 
1,500 first-line aircraft. Mr. Mander, representing Liberalism, 
said he would not vote against the estimates ‘ under the 
present grave crisis.” Colonel Wedgwood made a general 
criticism of all the Ministerial speeches introducing defence 
estimates. He said they were made “ completely in vacuo,” 
as no definite enemy had been thought of, and no other 
defence Department was referred to. He suggested that 
Sir Thomas Inskip might at any rate co-ordinate experiments 
to show whether Air or Navy had the advantage. There were 
the usual nebulous speeches. Aircraft moves very quickly 
from one spot to another. This pace is, from some confusion 
of thoughts in the minds of the muddle-headed, taken as a 
reason why aeroplanes should only be used for peaceful 
purposes. It would be much pleasanter, no doubt, if all new 
scientific inventions could be debarred from military use, 
but there is no likelihood of this occurring, and we may be 
sure that the air arm—we do not yet know how formidable 
it is—will continue to be used. That being so, we must hope 
that the Government will increase our defences until they 
are equal to any attack likely to be brought against us. 


ApmIrRaL of the Fleet Earl Beatty died on March 10, and 
with him passed another of the great war figures. The son 

of Captain D. L. Beatty, he was born in 1871] 
hat Seemy of a family which sent its boys into the Army 
or the Navy. Early in his career he had the good fortune 
to serve in the Mediterranean, then the hub of British Naval 
power. In 1896 he was second in command of a Naval 
Brigade under Lord Kitchener, where he attracted the 
notice of the military commander. In 1899 he saw active 
service in China, where he distinguished himself and was 
severely wounded. In 1907 he was promoted naval adviser 
to the Army Council. He became a Rear-Admiral in 1910, in 
spite of the fact that he had not spent the necessary time at 
sea—six years. In 1913 Beatty was appointed to command 
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the battle cruiser squadron, and he hoisted his flag on the 
Lion early in March. When war came in August, 1914, he 
was thus in a vitally important post. In the Bight he proved 
his sense of leadership. At the Dogger Bank, where he was 
able to bring the rearguard of the raiding German battle 
cruisers into action, Beatty had bad luck; a shell hit the 
Lion, reducing her speed, his signals were mis-read. At the 
Battle of Jutland, when Beatty was in command of six battle 
cruisers besides four of the Queen Elizabeth class, he was ordered 
on May 30 to proceed to his post, and to remain there until 
2 p.m. on May 31. He held on longer than his orders, and 
the German scouts appearing began a running action towards 
the enemy battle fleet, only six of his ten ships going into 
action. Again his signals were misinterpreted. The action 
having been indecisive—the Germans claim a victory—a 
great deal of animus developed in the Navy as to who was to 
blame for this indecisiveness. Neither Admiral Jellicoe nor 
Lord Beatty took part in the controversy. Admiral Harper, 
who was appointed the task of compiling the official history 
of Jutland, was retired for the view he took, i.e., that 
Lord Beatty was to blame for not following out Lord 
Jellicoe’s battle plans. We do not propose to enter into these 
controversies here. Two great sailors differed in their views, 
their respective shares in the ultimate defeat of the German 
naval attack is not yet settled, but the victory itself was 
unquestionable. Lord Beatty was First Sea Lord from 1919 
to 1928. In 1919 he was granted an earldom and £100,000 
in gratitude for his services. 


““T am not a superman,” Sir Thomas Inskip is reported to 
have said on assuming his new post as Minister of Defence. 
We may perhaps leave it at that as regards 
Sir Thomas Inskip himself, who cannot be 
blamed for accepting an \mportant office including Cabinet 
rank. When we last went to press Mr. Baldwin was believed 
to be seriously considering the appointment of a capable 
man and one whose knowledge of the Services would fit him 
for this arduous post, but it can now be seen that all he wanted 
was a colourless man, one wh had taken no part in warning 
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the country of its danger. There may have been another 
motive for this appointment, unconnected with defence, in the 
fact that Sir Thomas had been unfortunate in his advice to 
the Coalition Government on the subject of the Statute of 
Westminster. He advised them that they were not dis- 
rupting the Empire when they passed that law to placate the 
de Valeras and Hertzogs. It now turns out that he was 
mistaken. If his other legal advice has been as faulty as 
this it would not be unreasonable that Mr. Baldwin should 
wish to have another Attorney General. What is supremely 
Baldwinian is that Sir Thomas should have been appointed to 
an arduous and difficult post needing knowledge which he 
cannot possibly possess of the three Services and industry. 
The White Paper was vague in the extreme and it affords no 
foothold for the new Minister who brings no prestige with him 
to his difficult office. 


AFTER a brief but dramatic period of turmoil and some 
bloodshed, Japan has a new Cabinet, with Mr. Hirota at 
its head as Prime Minister and Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, General Terauchi as War 
Minister, Admiral Nagano as Minister of 
Marine, and Dr. Baba as Minister of Finance. We wish the 
new Cabinet well, but it embarks upon its responsibilities 
in troublous times, and it may be useful here to recall briefly 
the swiftly moving events that led to the change. The 
Western world, preoccupied with its own distractions, was 
startled on February 26 by news of a sanguinary affair in 
Tokyo. At five o’clock in the morning certain young officers 
of the Tokyo garrison, inspired by a patriotic desire—as 
they claimed—to “ root out the traitors who are destroying 
Japan’s national structure”? (among them certain elder 
statesmen, financiers, bureaucrats and politicians), attacked 
the houses of the Prime Minister, Admiral Okada, the Lord 
Keeper of the Privy Seal, Admiral Viscount Saito, and the 
Director-General of Military Education, General Watanabe. 
It was stated that all were killed, but it was known later that 
the Prime Minister had escaped and that, by a mistake of the 
demonstrators, his brother-in-law, the retired Colonel Matsui, 
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had suffered death in his stead. While the supposed body of 
the Prime Minister was being removed, Admiral Okada 
appeared at the Palace and was received by the Emperor. 
History and the drama can surely offer few more surprising 
incidents. But in the first flush of triumph, as it seemed, 
and in the hope of “enhancing the glory of the national 
structure and promoting the great cause of justice,” the 
insurgents occupied about half-a-dozen public buildings 
within a half-mile radius of the War Office. 
How many “traitors” and others were killed in the rising 
it is not possible to say, but the Cabinet resigned and the 
. city was placed under martial law. Mr. Goto 
anne eet a. th been Minister of the Interior) 
became Acting Prime-Minister, and General Kashii, who was 
given command of the city under martial law, at once made 
it clear that he was ready to deal with the situation with a 
firm hand, although it is hardly to be doubted that the rising 
had behind it a considerable measure of public support, 
for popular opinion had been nurtured in the belief that the 
murdered men, with other moderating influences, were 
standing in the way of Japanese aims in Manchukuo and 
elsewhere in the Far East. That Japanese imperialistic 
enterprises were costly and that the country was spending 
about 47 per cent. of its total expenditure upon the armed 
Services did not trouble those who believed that national 
honour and prestige were at stake. We need not complain 
of that, however mistaken such a view may be in Japan, 
and it might even be well for us at home if we ourselves 
showed a more ready disposition to make sacrifices for the 
maintenance and efficiency of our own armed forces in a 
world in which—however much our doctrinaires may deplore 
it—armed force is the only sure means of keeping the peace. 
And it was armed force that restored order in Tokyo, for 
General Kashii made it abundantly plain that Government 
authority was not to be usurped. He drew a tight ring 
around the rebels. Civilians were evacuated from the danger 
zone and every exit closed by troops. His final message to 
the rebels was an order, as from the Emperor, to return to 
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barracks. “If you resist,” he said in effect, “ you will be 
rebels and your names stained for ever. It is not too late. 
You must return to the Army and you will be pardoned.” 
The warning of treatment as “ rebels’ touched the Japanese 
conscience, for to be branded as “ rebels’? would have re- 
moved, according to Japanese tradition, the honourable 
right of hari-kirvi. It may well have been, too, that General 
Kashii’s display of overwhelming force helped to bring about 
a change of heart. Ringed about by steel and by the General’s 
stern determination the insurgent troops surrendered without 
more blood being spilt three days after the outbreak of 
disorder. N.C.O.’s and men were sent to barracks in trucks ; 
20 officers were dismissed and the insurrection was over. One 
impressive incident may be noted amid the confusion. Lieu- 
tenant Aoshima, of the Imperial Guards, grieved at the dis- 
loyalty of the insurgents, took his own life as an example 
“to show how a warrior should die.” Despite the fatherly 
advice of General Kashii, the rebels “showed no sign of 
bringing the matter to an end and dying honourably by their 
own will.” Accordingly he showed the way. In a room 
in perfect order and decorated with fresh flowers (says the 
Tokyo correspondent of The Times) he “ slashed his abdomen, 
inflicting a mortal wound.” His young wife of but a few 
months severed her carotid artery, acting, as she wrote, 
“as a soldier’s wife should.” Here are the elements of noble 
tragedy in the best sense of that much-abused word. 


Ir is said that the rebellion was not so much a blow at the 
Government as a demonstration against political interference 
The New Order with the Army and on behalf of a reformed 
State in which capitalists, politicians and 
bureaucrats would not be allowed to come between Emperor 
and people. The Japanese masses are poor, while a few 
families have got themselves fortunes. The impact of East 
and West may have strange results. The upshot of it all is 
that Japan to-day has a new Cabinet, imbued with the old 
idea of a Government of able officials responsible to the 
Emperor. There has been much coming and going between 
statesmen, Army officials and others, and on March 17 the 
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Government issued its declaration of policy. This seems to 
be the best compromise that could have been reached in the 
circumstances. Army ideals are respected, and so are those 
of constitutional government, law and the people’s will. 
The country’s difficulties are courageously faced, adminis- 
tration and the financial system are to be improved, national 
policy is to be clarified, and education reformed to promote 
the national spirit. The unity of Japan and Manchukuo 
and the gathering of the fruits of Japan’s position as the 
stabilizing force of Eastern Asia are to be among the principles 
of foreign policy. Defensive equipment will be watched 
zealously and measures are to be taken to improve the life 
of the people. Strange to say, this comprehensive pro- 
gramme of something for all has been “ coldly received,” 
on the ground of its vagueness. Business people are concerned 
about the contemplated financial changes, and one newspaper 
asks how the Government proposes to reform the Army. 
There is calm for the moment in Japan, but it is easy to see 
that the situation is still crowded with anxieties, problems, 
and dangerous possibilities. | 


THOSE who are old enough to remember the years 1895-96 
will recall the stages of the disastrous Italian campaign in 
Abyssinia, when small and ill-found bodies of 
Italian troops supported by insufficiently 
trained native levies suffered severely. The 
first of these was on December 7, at Amba-Alagi, where Major 
Toselli, with 2,400 men, was overwhelmed by Ras Makonnen’s 
army of 25,000 men and forced to retreat. Toselli was killed, 
and three Italian officers and 500 Ascaris alone survived. 
This defeat was followed by the capitulation at Makale on 
January 21, 1896, of Major Galliano and 1,300 men, who were 
forced to surrender owing to lack of water. The third was 
the battle of Adowa, on March 1, 1896, when 15,000 mixed 
Italian and native troops, with 56 cannons, under the com- 
mand of General Baratieri, were practically wiped out by 
Menelik and an army of 80,000 men. After forty years the 
Italian army has returned to reverse these disasters on the 
high plateaux of Abyssinia. It is a fine sentiment of military 
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honour which has made Italy seek the same battlefields for 
the test. She might have won more easily in the South, 
but she has amply and fully realized her aims in the North. 
The British, who in their long colonial wars have so often 
started by defeat, will be the last people to grudge the Italians 
the immense pride they feel in their recent great victories. 
They recovered and fortified Makale last November, and have 
not only repulsed formidable attacks, but have advanced 
considerably, and on February 29, in Communiqué No. 130, 
Marshal Badoglio announced that troops of the First Army 
Corps had occupied Amba Alagi. This occupation occurred 
without any resistance from the Abyssinians. Amba Alagi is 
not only an important strategical position on account of its 
command of the road to the south, it is also, in Italian eyes, 
the symbol of the reversal of ancient defeat and the marking 
of a new era. The fight is not over, but the end, we may 
hope, is in sight. 


Ir will not have escaped the notice of readers of The National 
Review that the League of Nations was not able to prevent 

the war between Italy and Abyssinia any 
i engee wet more than it prevented Japan from conquering 

Manchuria, or Bolivia from invading Paraguay. 
Last December the British and French Governments had a 
chance of making peace, but this was destroyed by the 
cowardice of the British Government—with the honourable 
exception of Sir Samuel Hoare—in failing to stand up against 
Pacifist agitation. When the successes of the Italian troops 
became too frequent and obvious to be ignored, the League 
made a further effort to assert itself so that it could claim 
some connection with the peace by agreement, which may at 
any moment be in sight. This effort took the form of asking 
both belligerents to consider making peace within the frame- 
work of the League. They both accepted, Italy rather coldly 
and doubtfully. Up to now the only accomplishment of the 
League in this Abyssinian matter is to have broken the 
Locarno front. It is doubtful whether, in fact, this body can 
make anything but mischief. The whole Italo-Abyssinian 
question is now overshadowed by the latest German treaty 
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breach. Only the fanatic—and he is generally more of an 
anti-Fascist than anything else—thinks that Abyssinian 
security is of more importance to England than French 
security. And even our Pacifists are now aware that Germany 
cannot be relied upon. “‘ What is the use of her joining the 
League,” asked one of them, “ if she is only to leave it again 
as she did before ? ’’ What these innocent people do not realise 
is that no nation—not even the British, if they realised it— 
will allow other countries to dictate to them on any matter of 
vital policy unless they are too weak militarily to resist. As 
for Germany, war has always been her chief means to an end. 
When our able Editors keep telling us that “ all nations want 
peace,” they are utterly wrong. The English, the French, 
the Belgians, the Dutch, want peace, and some others, no 
doubt, but Germany, Japan and Italy want their policy more 
than they want peace, and we have to reckon with this. 


THE thaw in the United States and Canada was accompanied 
by rain, and the result was something approaching a major 
disaster in the United States at the end of 
March. The noble rivers which are among 
the glories of the American continent rose 
prodigiously, and towns and _ villages were evacuated, 
several hundred thousand people being rendered homeless. 
All the rivers flowing east, from the Canadian border 
to Virginia, were out of control, while the Pottomac 
threatened Washington, which had to be protected by sand- 
bags. Where dykes existed they are for the most part gone. 
Industrial plants have suffered as well as everything else. 
The mill towns of New England and the steel metropolis of 
Pittsburg were put out of action. Electrical plants suffered 
so that whole districts were in darkness, and were without 
telephones, telegrams or wireless. Thus suddenly can the 
mechanical triumphs of civilisation disappear before a great 
natural manifestation. The reports of airmen who flew over 
the inundated districts gave a fearful account of the desolation 
presented to their view. The fear of illness resulting from 
the damp conditions of the houses, and the minor epidemics 
which have threatened certain districts added to the gloom 
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_ of the picture presented by journalists, and this danger is not 


yet conjured. Of one thing, however, we may be sure, this 
fearful blow, and the work necessary to recover from it, 
will find Americans at their very best. They will set to 
work to repair the damage with a will. They will roll over 
on their tongues the huge statistics of the disaster, but they 
will want to be able to produce equally remarkable statistics 
of recovery. Everyone in this temperate and thoroughly 
tamed country will feel sympathy for a people who are still 
wrestling with huge forces of nature which sometimes become 
quite uncontrollable. 


ELEUTHERIOS VENIZELOS of Crete, one of the greatest and 
most picturesque figures of our age, died in exile in Paris 
on March 18 at the age of 71. His life was 
one of the strangest and most romantic it is 
possible to imagine. By constant rebellion against oppression 
he won his way to greatness and fame, a greatness from 
which his country benefited. By one last rebellion he was 
carried into exile, where he died. His early life was spent in 
Crete where he spent as much time in fighting as in politics. 
He was the chief spokesman of the insurgents in 1897 when the 
British, French and Italian fleets went to Crete to try to 
negotiate a settlement between the Cretans and the Turks. 
As the result of their efforts Prince George of Greece was 
appointed to rule over Crete. Venizelos could not get on 
with the Prince, and after a short and stormy period, the 
too able adviser was dismissed and once more—in 1905— 
took to the mountains with an armed force of insurgents. 
Prince George was recalled, Venizelos was amnestied. In 
the next stage he moved to Athens where he became—in 
1910—Prime Minister. Keeping for himself both Defence 
Ministries, Venizelos re-organised the army and navy. He 
revised the constitution and founded the Balkan Alliance. Mr. 
Wickham Steed, the J'imes correspondent at Vienna, played 
a considerable part in this matter, as he did in many others of 
importance in South East Europe. During the first and second 
Balkan wars Venizelos held the Greeks together—no easy 
task. On the outbreak of the Great War Venizelos believed 
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that his country should join the British and their allies. He 
is reported to have said in 1915 to his King, Constantine, 
whose sympathies were German, “The British will win. 
They will go on mobilising nations against Germany, and 
if there are not enough existing nations they will create new 
ones.” The King rejected his advice, which was supported 
by the vote of the Council, and Venizelos resigned. British 
allied troops settled at Salonika, their fleets blockaded Greece. 
In 1916 he left Athens for Salonika. Civil war broke out 
in Athens ; the King was deposed in 1917 and Venizelos was 
recalled by his successor, King Alexander, and became 
Prime Minister. Largely through his efforts a new Greek 
army was equipped. It was said that Sir Basil Zaharoff 
gave 11 million sterling towards this equipment, and this new 
army was brilliantly successful in 1918 against Bulgarian 
troops. This magnificent effort was due to Venizelos. At 
the Great Peace Conference it was recognised as entitling 
him to ask for almost all that he wanted. 


UNFORTUNATELY the Greek Statesman relied for the con- 
solidation of the newly acquired Greek possessions on Mr. 

Lloyd George. It is certain that the British 
_ eee Prime Minister urged him on fresh adventures, 

this time against the Turks in Anatolia, but 
the affair was a great failure. It could never have succeeded 
without some British support, and a new treaty, signed at 
Lausanne in 1922, wrecked the new Greek hopes and lost 
Venizelos his popularity. All the same he once more became 
Prime Minister in 1924, but retired and went to live at Cannes 
soon after. In 1928 he went back to Greece and once more 
became Prime Minister, and during this last brilliant period 
of office he made a pact of friendship with Italy and a friendly 
agreement with Yugoslavia. This was followed by a settle- 
ment with Turkey in 1930, in which he gained great advantages 
for Greece, and made a treaty of friendship with Turkey. 
The slump, which drove many worse men from their posts 
all over the world, also affected Venizelos. In 1932 Greece 
defaulted and he resigned, recovering office in 1933, but 
Greece was undergoing one of her periodical periods of dis- 
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turbance and attempts were made to murder him. Over a 
hundred shots were fired at him on one occasion, when his 
wife and chauffeur were wounded and one of his bodyguard 
killed. In March last year civil war broke out. Venizelos 
decided to take up arms again and from Crete directed his 
last military effort. It was unsuccessful. In the past year 
he had been an exile. On the re-establishment of the 
monarchy last Autumn, King George sought to appease the 
political violence of the Greek people and faced the unpopu- 
larity involved in the amnesty he gave to the Venizelists. 
Their chief was preparing to return once more to his beloved 
country when his last illness overtook him. The world has 
lost one of its great men. 


Amone the names of the Egyptians selected by their Govern- 
ment to talk with the British delegates are those of Maher 
; and Nekrashi. If the faculty of surprise was 
pe Saratien not completely atrophied by constant shock it 
would be astonishing that the British Govern- 
ment should consent to meet in conclave men closely con- 
nected with, and one who is believed guilty of, the murder of 
Sir Lee Stack, the Governor-General of the Soudan, in 
1924. Maher was arrested and tried in 1926 by a Court 
of Assize in Cairo. Judge Kershaw was the President, his 
colleagues were two Egyptian judges. Judge Kershaw 
finding himself ‘‘ unable to agree with the judgment ” that 
acquitted Ahmed Maher, which he described as “a grave 
miscarriage of justice,” resigned his position on the 
Bench and left Egypt. His letter resigning his post is given 
in Lord Lloyd’s book Egypt Since Cromer, Vol. II, p. 170. 
In it he says: 

“ Although the course I have chosen must involve me in very 
considerable financial loss, and I am not a rich man, I feel on my 
conscience that I must dissociate myself with the acquittals. . . .” 

This man is now admitted by us to be a delegate of the 
Egyptian Government as a negotiator. It would be incredible 
if it were not true. What has happened to our old friend 
“the nonconformist conscience” that it is indifferent to 
such a matter? Has all the conscience and virtue of our 
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race retired into men like Lee Stack, with whose suspected 
murderers we are on such terms ? Let us remind our readers 
of what was said of this British public servant whose death, 
and its manner, have apparently been forgotten by the 
people he represented : 

“ An unswerving devotion to duty, a keen insight into men and 
affairs, a clear and analytical judgment, an inexhaustible sympathy and 
patience, and a very exceptional charm of personality were the out- 
standing features of his character.”” (Report on the Administration 
of the Sudan, 1924). 

A British resident in Egypt, commenting on the Egyptian 
delegates mentioned here and on other recent Egyptian 
appointments of a similar kind, recently said: “If you 
only murder or attempt to murder the right people in Egypt 
it is a most excellent recommendation for advancement.” 


A Fito has recently been made and is being shown called 
“Rhodes of Africa.” In this film an actor made up like 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, and with a stron 
Why Thats? American » thee takes the title role. We 
are shown excellent scenes of native fighting and of the 
difficulties of ox transport. These last pictures were evidently 
taken in South Africa, and would appear to be the only South 
African part of the exhibition. The history of Rhodes is 
completely mangled by the producers who evidently knew 
little or nothing of their subject. Jameson appears—such a 
Jameson !—and a character is introduced who, under another 
name, is said to “‘ represent ’’ Olive Schreiner—save the mark. 
President Kruger is shown complete with Newgate fringe 
and pipe, but against a background of Roman Catholic art, 
which would have made his Dutch Reformed soul shake with 
passionate protest. Unfortunately the producers did not 
know or care what President Kruger’s religion was, nor did 
they trouble about such details as the furniture in his house, 
nor did they enquire into these matters in regard to Cecil 
Rhodes, whose name has so unfortunately been used to 
introduce their film. The writer of the scenario makes hay 
of South African history: Rhodes interviews Lobengula, 
whom he never saw, and pleads with Kruger for Jameson’s 
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life after the Raid, this last is pure fiction. The person who 
saved the situation caused by Boer oppression in Johannes- 
burg, and the Raid it led to, was Joseph Chamberlain—he 
and the naval squadron sent to Delagoa Bay by Lord Salis- 
bury. But the film producers know none of these things, 
and never mention them. If they can make a great man 
serve their turn that is enough. The film, if situated in an 
imaginary country, and told about imaginary people, might 
“take,” but considered as Rhodes it is an insult to history 
and to him. The dead have always been very helpless. 
Anything may be said about them. But it remained to our 
day to caricature their persons and show what purports to 
be themselves walking and speaking with alien looks and 
wholly alien speech. 


THE Londoner is an incurious creature. All the same he has 
been interested—if not greatly impressed—by the fact that 

the Council of the League of Nations is meeting 
—— in a Royal palace in London instead of at 

Geneva. The delegates themselves do not 
like the change, for they think the views of the British Cabinet 
have loomed too large and that the prestige of the Council 
has suffered from the wobble in British policy. ‘‘ You may 
express your devotion to the League,” said one delegate 
from a small country, “ but you have damaged it very much 
by getting us all here and over-shadowing us.” But if the 
Londoners are incurious and the delegates dissatisfied, 
the small boys, who live within reach of St. James’s Palace 
are happy. The London correspondent of the Manchester 
Guardian on Monday, March 16, wrote the following account 
of one by-product of internationalism : 


Round the corner from the Palace and facing Marlborough House 
in the Mall is a signpost carrying the announcement “The League 
Council Car Park.” During the past day or two this has become a 
centre of attraction for small boys from all over London with an itch 
for the identification of foreign motor-cars and registration numbers. 
On all sides could be heard the voices of knowledgeable lads explaining 
to those less knowledgeable that the letters “C.D.” signified “‘ Corps 
Diplomatique,”’ just how the French authorities contrive their registra- 
tion numbers, what various odd-looking gadgets were for, and such 
weighty matters. 
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Each car had its own particular type of devotee, though by far the 
greatest number was drawn to the long black Packard 5 owned by 
Mr. Maisky, the Russian Ambassador, and bearing on its radiator 
cap a small oblong-shaped red flag emblazoned with a gilded hammer 
and sickle. Here a boy more learned than his friends could be heard 
explaining that this particular type of American car is now exclusively 
employed by high Soviet officials on State occasions throughout 
Russia. A close runner-up was the Brazilian Ambassador’s rakish- 
looking long-nosed Delage, which looked as if it had just come 
through bad weather in rough country. 


What a poor thing the world would be without boys! 


WHEN the British Ministers agreed upon a plan with the 
other Locarno powers on March 19, this was published and, 
_ a8 was proper, criticised. Terrified of having 
ccs taken any line at all, certain Ministers at 
once began explaining that they did not really 
mean to keep to any policy. All they wanted was to 
ascertain Herr Hitler’s wishes, etc. No wonder that the 
Germans are arrogant when British Ministers are servile. 
We are now entering a period of humiliation deeper than 
any we have yet passed through. 


THE THREEFOLD PROBLEM OF DEFENCE 


Sm THomaAs InskiP has been appointed Deputy Chairman of 
the Committee of Imperial Defence. His duty is to co- 
ordinate the action of the three Fighting Services, Navy, 
Army and Air Force, in a combined plan for giving security 
to all parts of the Empire. At the moment the most urgent 
part of this task is to give adequate protection to our food 
and oil supplies and to enable us to play that part in Europe 
which is vital to the prevention of war before the present 
decade has passed. No man has ever undertaken a graver 
responsibility, for it seems to be intended that guidance in 
the complex business of co-ordination shall emanate from 
him, though the final responsibility must, of course, rest 
with the Prime Minister and the Cabinet. He can count, 
I am sure, on the goodwill of all sections of Parliament. Let 
us attempt a bird’s-eye view of his task. 

Before the war we had two Defence Services, the Army 
and the Navy, and a clear understanding of the duties which 
each of these in its own sphere was expected to carry out. 
Now we have three Defence Services, of which the youngest, 
the Air Force, so overlaps and impinges upon the spheres of 
its two elder brethren that there is no general agreement as 
to the scope and duty of any one of them. That is grave 
enough, but it is not all. Having allowed ourselves to fall 
behind all other great Powers in equipment and readiness for 
war, we are faced by yet another problem—how best to 
renew and expand that equipment in the minimum of time. 
Mr. Garvin has very truly said that in this emergency we 
must think of industry as a Fourth Service, upon which the 
others entirely depend. We must indeed, and there is in 
Parliament very strong opinion to the effect that a separate 
Minister should be appointed to deal with it. But for the time 
being Sir Thomas Inskip is to have the responsibility of co- 
ordinating the industrial as well as the Service branches of 
the defence problem. It is a herculean task. 

In one respect, however, we can all help. To secure, as 
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we must, the wholehearted co-operation of the Trade Unions 
and of Labour in general is a political question which Con- 
servatives must face. The defence programme is bound to 
add greatly to employment, and it will tend quite rightly to 
raise the scale of wages for skilled men. In moderation this 
will do much good and no harm. But if wages are forced up 
unduly by the threat of strikes, we shall begin to lose our 
hardly regained competitive power in all those branches of 
industry which manufacture for the outside world ; and if, 
on the other hand, strikes are declared on demands which 
employers cannot reasonably concede, the Defence pro- 
gramme itself will be dangerously delayed. Labour in general 
is, I believe, convinced of the necessity of a considerable 
measure of rearmament ; but it is apt, as the heir of many 
Liberal traditions, to suspect Conservatives of aggressive 
imperialist tendencies and a rampant patriotism not averse 
from war. To say that these suspicions are absurd is not to 
dispose of them; they greatly weakened our influence for 
peace before 1914. Nowadays they are apt to hinge on a 
single criterion, and that is loyalty to the League. Let us 
then at all costs strive to avoid unnecessary party con- 
troversy on that score, and let us above all realise that to 
preach a policy of isolation or of exclusive alliances will be 
to divide the nation from top to bottom and jeopardise the 
programme of security on which all depends. 

Finally, let us understand that Labour cannot be expected 
to take a moderate and patriotic line on the scale of wages 
to be earned if all others who benefit by the Defence pro- 
gramme are not prepared to take an equally moderate and 
patriotic line on the scale of profits to be made. This is a 
national emergency, and we must face it in the same spirit 
as that which extricated us from the financial crisis of 1931. 

Provided industry is organised without delay and 
equipped with the means of rapid expansion in emergency, 
we have ample resources to make ourselves secure at home 
and equal to our obligations oversea. These are the other 
two main problems in the realm of defence; both demand 
urgent and fundamental brain-work. We have to prevent 
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taneous and effective action against aggression in Western 
Europe while also protecting our food and oil supplies and the 
sea-borne trade which is vital to us. Let us review these two 
necessities briefly. They are the boxer’s two arms, each of 
little avail without the other. 

In order to build up a sense of security in Europe, our 
power of intervention must, I repeat, be immediate. The days 
of slow mobilisation are over. On the Continent military 
experts are thinking only of rapid action and decision. These 
intentions may be frustrated ; the contingencies of war are 
incalculable. But without readiness for intervention in the 
first stage of hostilities we cannot hope to play our part in any 
adequate system of security. Where, therefore, we used to 
think in weeks or even in months, we must now think in days 
or even in hours. Capacity for swift and potent action in the 
west of Europe is the sine qua non. The more certain our 
power to take it, the greater the hope that it will never have 
to be used. In this field naval action cannot be effective, 
though the réle of the Navy is of vital importance in guar- 
anteeing our food and oil supplies against the retaliation 
which intervention on our part in a European war is sure to 
bring. Security in this latter respect is indeed an essential 
condition of effective influence and, if need be, intervention 
on the Continent. But intervene itself, except by a blockade, 
the Navy can hardly do. The blockade is a very slow form 
of pressure, and the fear of it will not assist to prevent or 
defeat an act of sudden aggression launched in the hope of 
overwhelming the nation attacked within a period of weeks, 
if not of days. For that we will need to have ready some 
form of intervention that will take instantaneous effect. 

What, then, is our contribution to be ? An Expeditionary 
Force ? The White Paper speaks of such a force, ready to 
proceed to any point where it may be needed oversea. What 
does this mean? On the nature and quality of this force 
depends the whole system of organisation which the Army 
will require. If it is to be our contribution to collective 
security in Europe, it cannot be smaller than our old 
Expeditionary Force—that is, six divisions at least, with the 
necessary reserves. It must be very highly trained, equipped 
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to operate in close as well as open country, and maintained in 
such a state of readiness that it can be despatched to the 
selected point immediately on the outbreak of war. It will, 
{ venture to say, prove very difficult to combine the training, 
maintenance, and immediate readiness of such a Force with 
the recruiting and draft-finding system which we have 
hitherto employed. If the Army is to provide such a Force 
in addition to its garrison duties at home and oversea, its 
organisation will probably have to be radically recast. To 
attempt to fuse this responsibility with that of garrison, 
internal security and defence in this country, India, Egypt 
and elsewhere may only be to fail in both, and at very great 
expense. 

If we possessed such a Force, could we transport and 
supply it under the new menace of the air? I do not know 
the answer. But clearly the question must be asked and 
answered before we set about its organisation and equip- 
ment, issue the orders to industry and incur the expenditure 
which it will entail. If we cannot count on transporting and 
supplying it, we had much better save the money, the manu- 
facturing capacity and the skilled personnel which it would 
absorb for a stronger striking force on wings, which would be 
able to intervene over an area increasing every year, and 
intervene from the moment war is declared. There is cer- 
tainly a strong body of opinion in the Army as well as in the 
Air Force which believes this to be our proper policy, if we 
are to contribute adequately to a system of collective security 
in Western Europe and provide the maximum deterrent 
to war. 

If that be the chosen course, should not the great resources 
of the Army—in tradition, in organising power, in staff train- 
ing and in strategical sense—be placed at the disposal of the 
nation for the purpose of giving the maximum efficiency to 
the preparation and use of our striking Force ? The affiliation 
or co-operation of Services always presents great difficulties ; 
but our need is urgent, and we cannot afford to improvise in 
one direction while wasting valuable assets in another. It 
seems to me, indeed, that the relation of the Army to the 
Air Force is likely to prove the decisive factor in the problem 
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of making our influence and power in Europe equal to our 
needs. I do not dogmatise about it; it is far too complex 
and serious. I only urge that the subject should be sifted to 
the bottom without bias of any kind and that a decision 
should be taken without one moment’s unnecessary delay. 

In reaching that decision, one other consideration is vital— 
namely, that our expeditionary action should not hinder, but 
on the contrary contribute, to the second great responsi- 
bility which the Services have to undertake—I mean the 
guaranteeing of our food and oil supplies and the protection 
of our trade. We can bring only a limited amount of manu- 
facturing power to bear upon the strengthening of our defen- 
sive system within the next two years ; clearly, therefore, we 
must use it to the best effect. We cannot, moreover, make 
our power and influence decisively felt abroad, if any action 
we may threaten or take exposes our ships and ports to 
shattering retaliation and thereby endangers our supplies. 
Useless to possess the most perfectly armed and trained 
Expeditionary Force, if we cannot provide our people with 
food and the Force itself with the power by which it moves. 
Once again, I do not dogmatise. I only say that the problem 
must be faced, since it is plainly arguable that to transport, 
supply and cover an Expeditionary Force will mean a large 
diversion of the Air Force to that task and a corresponding 
weakening of its power to defend our commerce and our 
ports. On the other hand, the greater the striking power of 
the Air Force, free from such responsibilities as the covering 
of an Expeditionary Force, the more effective its capacity for 
deterring an enemy from air attack upon this country and its 
supplies. 

The White Paper says nothing upon the protection of our 
food and oil supplies except in a sentence about the Navy 
which seems to date from a vanished past; for it suggests 
that the Navy alone can undertake the task. The Navy’s 
role is indeed of vast importance in this as in other respects, 
but singlehanded it is surely bound to fail. As our merchant 
ships converge upon this island from the south and west, 
they must become exposed to attack from the air. That 
danger is increasing yearly with the increasing range of aero- 
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planes, and so is the danger to our ports. So far as the ports 
are concerned, the Army can play its part. Ground defence 
against air attack is still in its infancy. We must develop it 
by tireless experiment and research. But the main responsi- 
bility must devolve upon the Navy and the Air Force, and 
they must surely work upon a jointly elaborated and closely 
combined plan. We cannot afford the slow-mindedness of 
1915 which placed our merchant ships at the mercy of enemy 
submarines until our power of resistance was within an 
ace of being destroyed. But of such a plan there is no trace 
in the White Paper. We must therefore have the most com- 
plete and watertight assurance that the problem has been 
faced and the plan of defence by joint naval and air action 
thoroughly worked out. 

Time is short, for we have overlong delayed even to plan 
the measures that are urgently required. There are, let me 
repeat, two most difficult and fundamental questions to be 
examined and answered at once. The first is how, from the 
very outset of a crisis, to exert the maximum influence in 
preventing, if possible, or if that be impossible, in bringing 
to a rapid and successful end a Western European war. The 
other is how best to defend our food and oil supplies, so that 
fear of retaliation may not cripple us as a menace to potential 
aggressors and a guarantee of peace. On these two central 
problems of defence the Deputy Chairman of the Committee 
of Imperial Defence should concentrate. For one man that 
is duty and responsibility enough. It is therefore widely 
felt that he should be enabled to discharge it without distrac- 
tion of any sort, and that a second Minister should be 
appointed to deal with the industrial side and ensure that the 
country’s orders are carried out. That second responsibility 
is in itself large and complex enough for a single man. Only 
a Napoleon could, in our present circumstances, do justice 
to both. 

The issue lies with Parliament. Can democracy compete 
with modern dictatorship? I believe it can. But this 
Parliament will have to prove it—within the next six months. 

EpwarpD GRIGG. 
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GERMANY v. EUROPE 


ON THE AUSTRIAN AND CZECHOSLOVAKIAN FRONTS. 


DuRING the last few months English opinion has slowly been, 
realising that the principal danger to peace resided neither in 
the East nor in Mussolini’s African adventure. It rests in the 
alarming developments of internal and external policy of the 
German Government. 

The project of remilitarising the neutralised Rhineland 
zone (a project which is fixed for March, 1936), * the clandes- 
tine construction, in flagrant violation of the Anglo-German 
Naval Treaty, of a great number of high-seas submarines of a 
special design, the fact that the contracts between the Govern- 
ment of the Reich and the armament industry have been 
concluded, a fact which seems to indicate that Germany has 
attained the summit of her military preparations ; lastly, the 
accentuation of certain antagonisms within the Reich which 
divide the Reichwehr and the Steel Hats, national economic 
interests and the aspirations of the Nazi party, the Christian 
Churches and the racial anti-Christians—these are facts 
which reveal the dangers working within the foundations of 
the Hitlerian regime. 

Certain passages indicate the immediate eruption of the 
volcano. Those who perceive these signs and understand 
their gravity must assist in erecting defences against the 
disastrous effects of the expected eruption. Whatever these 
defences are called, ‘“ collective security ”’ or “‘ encirclement ”’ 
matters very little as long as they are solid enough to stand 
against the mass of molten lava which will be hurled against 
them. In the duel between Germany and Europe, it is 
evident that the strongest pressure will be exercised against 
the weakest spots, that is to say against Austria and Czecho- 
slovakia. This is all the clearer because the projects of 
German expansion and hegemony aim directly at these two 
countries. It is not because of their structure or their in- 
sufficient defences alone that Austria and Czechoslovakia are 


* This article was written before the German move was made. 
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threatened, it is also because these two states are not suffi- 
ciently protected by a system of united defence ; they are both 
exposed to be taken in the rear in certain eventualities by 
Hungary and Yugoslavia. 

Let us examine the four vital matters of (1) Special 
organisation ; (2) Material resources ; (3) Defence treaties ; 
(4) Protection from attack in the rear. 

(1) The interior organisation of Austria and Czechoslovakia 
is marked by very grave divergences which promote discord 
among their populations. A good third of Austria is hostile 
to the Austrian Government and more than a quarter of the 
Czechoslovakians are hostile to their own Government. The 
situation in Czechoslovakia is, however, not the same as in 
Austria for her irredentism is composed of two separate 
movements. She has 700,000 Magyars who lean towards 
Hungary, and three million Germans who mostly look towards 
the Third Reich. The Government of the Czechoslovakian 
Republic is very vigilant. It keeps a sharp look-out on both 
these movements, the Magyar as well as the Nazi, and adher- 
ents of both groups are unable to enter or stay in the public 
service if they are militants. Thus the Government of 
Czechoslovakia is preserved from the danger of sabotage by 
their own officials. 

In Austria, on the contrary, in spite of all assurances of 
precautions, Nazis, far from being kept out of the Government 
service, continue to exercise their clandestine and corrosive 
influence. Quite recently the Government had to retire two 
colonels attached to the War Office and arrest 14 senior 
officials whose activities had been for long overlooked, such 
is the inertia of Austrian governmental authorities. Devoid 
of insight, full of confidence in the loyalty of all in high 
places, they remain firmly attached to the imprudent maxim : 
Quod non in actis, non in mundo. The collaboration of 
Austria inside the framework of any truly European policy 
is not facilitated by the undecided attitude of an Austrian 
government which hesitates to define its position. It is 
known that certain of the official classes remain openly 
attached to the idea of greater Germany and believe that the 
Austrian problem is inseparable from the Germanic problem. 
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This ideology, which is the child of sentiment, encourages 
elements hostile to Austrian independence and is worked on 
by active German emissaries. 

Another factor enfeebles Austrian policy, the dictatorial 
preponderance of the Heimwehr. This semi-military organ- 
isation assumed the task of defeating both Marxism and 
Nazism, but the method by which this was attempted has 
provoked criticism which is partly justified. The Heimwehr, 
directed by leaders, some of whom were incompetent, while 
others lacked integrity or judgment, has so far only succeeded 
in placing in the saddle dilettantes who are severely criticised 
by the population which is loyal to Austrian Independence. 
Once more it has been proved that no dictatorship is so 
intolerable as one without a head, that is without a chief 
capable of exercising dictatorial power. It is because they 
discern this that vast numbers of the Austrian people, to whom 
are rallied many working-class elements, have come to desire 
the restoration of the monarchy. It is not that they wish 
to see the King brought back by the present rulers of Austria; 
they wish, on the contrary, that the restoration should be 
effected against the present dictatorial regime and that it 
should get rid of it. A re-establishment of the Hapsburgs 
under the patronage of Herr Schuschnigg would be as un- 
popular as a restoration arranged by Prince Starhemberg 
and his aristocratic Fascists. It will be impossible to con- 
template the re-establishment of the monarchy until those 
two difficulties have been surmounted, to say nothing of other 
difficulties. 

In any case one thing is certain ; it is that the success or 
failure of the restoration will essentially depend upon the 
young Prince Otto himself. What we mean is that before 
accepting the Austrian throne he should inform himself 
exactly of the conditions by which he can hope for a successful 
and durable reign. Many people will endeavour to mislead 
him, and those whose duty it is to facilitate his task of compre- 
hension often render poor service to the throne by displaying a 
Byzantine obsequiousness which is sometimes a cloak for self- 
interest. Certain persons in order to attain their own ends 
raise hopes and falsify future perspectives. Their action is 
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no help to the reconciliation of the different groups which are 
beginning to realise the German peril, and how a monarchial 
restoration might strengthen the country. Nothing would be 
more useful than a joint Anglo-French declaration on this 
subject—the Little Entente should tactfully refrain from 
joining in this. 

This declaration should in substance express the desire of 
the statesmen of Europe who are responsible for maintaining 
order that no new centres of discord should be created. 
Further it should underline the fact that those who by inop- 
portune monarchist propaganda in Austria counter the efforts 
of the peace-makers by uselessly aggravating antagonism 
which in the general interest should rather be appeased. The 
declaration should terminate by exhorting the Austrian 
Government to put an end to the efforts of Nazi and other 
agitation. Such a step as this would be favourably received 
and actively supported by all the centres which aim at the 
health of the Austrian state. As for the divergences in 
ideology which divide the people of Austria, only anew and 
energetic sweep out of the bureaucracy from top to bottom 
will bring appeasement. Too many poison-bearing indi- 
viduals are using their official positions to embitter internal 
conflicts in that country. These dangerous parasites are 
sheltered not only from the possibility of losing their posts, 
but even from criticism, and it is not infrequent that the 
indignation of the head of an office, whose attention has been 
called to the disloyal activities of one of his subordinates, will 
be directed against the person who has ventured to point out 
the delinquent. 

(2) In what concerns national resources it is quite evident 
that Austria is in a state of inferiority. This would make 
her task infinitely precarious, especially at the opening of a 
conflict. In consequence of the rupture in continuity, which 
obtained during fifteen years, the Austrian army has actually 
a surplusage of staff officers and junior officers, but not 
enough of the intermediate categories—captains, colonels— 
of which the importance is considerable. This is not all. 
The dualism in the armed forces—the formation of voluntary 
bodies—dispersion of effectives and of army material which 
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serves neither the army nor the militia, to say nothing of 
encouraging the rivalities which ceaselessly produce opposition 
between the one military set and the other. The same draw- 
backs existed in the pre-war Austrian army owing to the two 
Landwehren. Italy is partly responsible for the creation of 
the present system. She advised the Austrian Government 
to develop militia in the interest of Fascism. She forgot that 
in Austria there is only a small regular army. The militia 
became the more important body, and this had disastrous 
consequences in the discipline and therefore the value of the 
regular army. 

These are not the only causes of the insufficiencies of 
Austrian defences. It is not very reassuring to see at the 
War Office a Minister (Herr Schuschnigg) who is completely 
ignorant of military matters. The Minister’s military adviser 
is a former Intendant who is in no way fit to fill the post 
assigned to him, but what is yet more deplorable is the absence 
of general officers of the old kind, traditionalists, inspired by 
the flame of pure devotion, acting from conviction and not 
from self-interest. 

All these factors contribute to diminish Austrian strength. 
We have not even touched on the question of knowing in what 
measure the morale of the troops may suffer from the fact 
that the adversary will be called Germany. 

(3) The solidity of a fortification lies not only in the resist- 
ance to wear of the different parts which compose it, it rests 
also in the quality of the cement which ties these parts 
together. The cement must consist, in this case, in the mutual 
help dictated by the common danger, but it would be usefui 
to reinforce the links between the countries threatened by 
Germany by the tightening up of those cultural and economic 
arrangements which already exist. In this order of ideas the 
drawing together of Austria-Czechoslovakia, which could 
extend to Roumania, deserves to be very much more encou- 
raged than at present. Herr Schuschnigg went to Prague, it 
is true, but without any enthusiasm, and it is to be feared 
that his instinctive aversion to the necessary understanding 
with Prague will be very detrimental to the interests of 
Austria. Actually this visit, and that of Starhemberg to 
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London and Paris made people wonder who is the Foreign 
Minister in Austria. If the titular holder of the post was up 
to his job he would not leave to another the direction of his 
office. In the interest of unity and the cohesion of Austrian 
foreign policy he should not abandon his task to two others 
so different from each other in character, intelligence, tem- 
perament, origin and doctrine, as are the ““duumvirs”’ Schusch- 
nigg and Starhemberg. 

It is not only desirable but indispensable that a new Minister 
for Foreign Affairs should be appointed. If the Great Powers 
hinted at this they could not be accused of interference with 
Austria’s internal affairs, because a really useful collaboration 
between the Powers and Austria means that concessions 
should be made by the latter country. Let us recall, on this 
subject, that Austria never complained of Italian interference 
as long as she felt the benefit of Fascist protection. She 
fears now that she can no longer count upon the support of a 
country which has a heavy debt and an overseas war and 
she must look for other help. Conscious of this necessity, she 
will not object to advice. It is important to note that certain 
Austrians, and these not among the insignificant, have not 
yet definitely abandoned the hope of an understanding with 
the Brown House, but it is precisely this equivocal state of 
affairs which should cease and be replaced by a clear-cut 
policy. To run with the hare and hunt with the hounds is 
a policy which has already shown itself to be fatal to our 
nation. It appears to us that England and France are the 
only countries capable of bringing us aid. This help, naturally, 
would not be accorded without a quid pro quo. Here are the 
conditions which might be demanded in return for a guarantee 
of help when Germany attacks us : 

(a) Energetic resistance to all efforts, above or below ground, that 
threaten to undermine Austrian national security. 
(b) Steady and progressive abolition of the Heimwehr dictatorship. 

These two desiderata indicate the measures to be taken in the domain 

personnel. To replace the numerous suspect elements in the adminis- 

tration the Austrian Government would find a number of excellent and 
loyal officials among those who were dismissed by the ‘“ National” 

Government. As for the police and kindred services they could be 


enrolled from among those who are at present holding aloof from 
politics, such as the youth movement, Sturmscharen. 
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(c) Collaboration with the economic organisation of the Danubian 
countries, excluding Germany, but with the goodwill of England, 
France, Switzerland and Italy. 

(d) Cultural co-operation with German Switzerland in order that 
the German-speaking minorities in the Alpine, Danubian and Balkan 
States should have a literature and an intellectual life not dependent on 
Nazi propaganda. 

(e) Re-organisation of the Army. This should be done by military 
authority removed from party strife. The reform should chiefly consist 
in the re-organisation of the voluntary military bodies, who should 
have a better technical training and should cease to have an autonomous 
existence. 


Paragraphs c, d, e, pre-suppose the help of the Powers; para- 
graph e is already under way ; d is very important, because 
with very rare exceptions all German literature circulating 
in Austria is imported from the third Reich ; paragraph e 
is necessary because of the dangers that are inherent in para- 
military formation. 

(4) In regard to Hungary, Yugoslavia and Roumania the 
following must be noted by those desirous of understanding 
the difficulties of the countries which formerly composed the 
Austrian Empire. 

In Hungary all political parties and all religious bodies are 
favourable to the revision of the Peace Treaty which settled 
her boundaries. The re-establishment of the old frontier 
is the supreme object of all Hungarians, but it is interesting 
to note that they expressly renounce any claim to Croatia- 
Slavonia, urging that this territory possesses, like Hungary, 
an age-old right to autonomy. On the other hand, Hungary 
claims the Siebenbiirgen, the eastern province comprising 
Marmaros, Grosswardein, Temesvar, and she proclaims her 
right to Slovagnia. This provokes violent protest, not from 
Yugoslavia, which is, like Hungary, one of the favourites of 
the Hitler regime, but from Czechoslovakia and Roumania. 
It is true that Hungary offers Roumania certain territorial 
compensations in exchange for the Siebenbiirgen, compensa- 
tion which could be effective only after a successful war. 

However this may be, it is certain that Hungary is almost 
as great a danger to peace as Germany. Czechoslovakia 
would be the chief victim if the projects we refer to were 
carried out. Roumania, seduced by the favourable perspec- 
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tives which seem to open before her, leans towards a policy 
of blackmail which may in the long run prove very expensive 
to the Great Powers. In any case she will try to keep a foot 
in both camps and to make as much as possible out of her 
geographical situation. The attitude of Yugoslavia is more 
definite. She is frankly hostile to Austria and to Italy, 
Seeing her sympathy for Germany Yugoslavia cannot be a 
safe ally for Czechoslovakia, nor in consequence a loyal 
partner of the Little Entente. The question must arise in 
every thinking mind whether this state, composed of elements 
so alien one to another in religion, culture and race, is likely 
to have a long national existence. We have put before the 
readers of this Review some of the problems arising from 
German projects on Austria and Czechoslovakia. These 
projects are likely to be put into action in the near future. 


* * * 


The Talks which occurred in Rome during the week- 
end, March 21-23, and the agreement which ensued, have 
emphasised the urgency of the subjects dealt with in this 
article, if the shadow of the Triple Alliance is not once 
more to be thrown on the European map.—ED., N.R. 


ye 


ve 


ON STOCKING THE NATIONAL LARDER 


In the February number of The National Review, I outlined a 
scheme for storing six months’ supply of corn in the country 
as a defensive measure for preventing our being starved out 
in time of war. 

It consisted of three parts. One to secure a two months’ 
supply of corn being kept in the country, first, by increasing 
the present wheat quota from 6,000,000 to 8,000,000 quarters 
—curiously enough the figure originally suggested by Col. Sir 
Edward Ruggles-Brise when he first brought forward the 
proposal six years ago—and secondly, by inducing the farmer 
to hold a large portion of his wheat off the market by offering 
him a small bonus for every month he kept his wheat, 
unthreshed—there is no better way for keeping wheat than 
in the stack. 

The second part suggested increasing the supplies held 
by millers, by encouraging them to keep their silos and 
granaries always full by the offer of a bonus based on the 
difference between the full capacity of their storage accom- 
modation and the average amount of their holding for the 
last year or two. This would probably give us something 
under two months’ supply. 

The third part dealt with the problem of building national 
granaries or silos, for the provision of the requisite accom- 
modation for two months’ supply and for raising our total 
storage to something under six months. The cost of building 
such silos would be in the neighbourhood of £5,000,000, or 
considerably less than that of one of our largest battleships 
(put lately at £8,000,000). 

Although the article was widely noticed in papers 
belonging to all parties, as well as evoking a certain amount 
of correspondence, it has met with a surprising degree of 
approval and singularly little criticism, though several 
interesting points have emerged. Thus it was pointed out 
how, in spite of all the Government has done, agriculture 
has, on the whole, declined considerably since 1921. There 
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are only 827,000 men on the land to-day, against 996,000 
(compare this with the 6,000,000 in France with a smaller 
population), while the capital invested in the industry has 
shrunk from £1,250,000 to £1,000,000. 

Again, it appears that in 1935, 68.5 per cent. of English 
wheat was sold before February, while the amount in 1934 
was only 64.7. It looks, therefore, as though, if the bonus 
were started for each completed month after January, it 
would not have to be put at a very high figure to secure the 
requisite 63.6 per cent. 

As regards the probable reception of the scheme by the 
millers, one of the trade papers has frankly supported it. 
I have, however, since learnt that one of the largest millers 
is opposed to this and similar schemes. One objection is 
that it would raise the world price of wheat by taking a 
large amount of the present surplus off the market. If that 
means the purchase by this country of Dominion wheat, it 
would be one of the best things that could happen for the 
Empire. The scheme is first and foremost a measure for the 
defence of this country, and I see nothing more wicked in 
thus incidentally raising the price of wheat than of scrap iron. 
To refuse to defend ourselves because we shall thereby send 
up the price of certain commodities seems a strange sort of 
doctrine. Further, it has been urged, it would make violent 
fluctuations in wheat easier for international gamblers were 
this surplus wheat taken off the market—again a very strange 
doctrine! To bring demand and supply closer together 
would be a step towards more normal markets—surely no 
one wants them to remain permanently abnormal. Moreover, 
in the past the wheat market has been able to defend itself 
at least as well as any other market against the speculator 
who is always with us. 

Incidentally, with wheat at its comparatively low level, 
it is precisely the moment for the Government to buy the 
necessary wheat to the extent of the two months’ supply for 
the public granaries, and there is nothing to prevent their 
buying it forward. 

In the scheme as outlined, the question of underground 
or above-ground granaries was discussed, and it seemed on 
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the whole that if the new granaries were sufficiently scattered 
and not too near the sea, it would be safe to build above 
ground. One way might be, as a correspondent, Major 
Square, suggests, to let every county and municipal authority 
build its own granaries. In this case they need not be very 
large and could be dotted about the country. 

Still, there is no doubt that many of the huge port mills 
to-day would suffer severely from air attacks, even if their 
contents were only partially destroyed. Perhaps, therefore, 
we could revive and refit at a comparatively small expense 
some of the country mills that the craze of rationalization 
somewhat hastily destroyed. This would be an offset to the 
possible losses suffered by the port mills. 

Again, it has been suggested that in districts with a dry 
under-strata it might be possible to utilize and adopt for 
storage quarries and caves, whether in the chalk or limestone 
districts. I cannot make any pronouncement on the subject, 
but it seems to me worthy of exploration. Certainly in 
prehistoric times such caves were utilized for this purpose, 
especially in Mediterranean countries. 

Since the appearance of the first article the whole question 
of our food supplies has been raised several times in 
Parliament. On February 14, Mr. W. Roberts spoke of the 
stores of grain existing in the Dominions which might be 
housed in this country. But at the present time it was 
nobody’s business to attend to it. On February 20, Major 
G. Lloyd George moved a motion of the urgent need of in- 
creasing the consumption of home growers’ produce. In 50 
years 400,000 people had left the land, yet the increase of 
food consumed had enormously increased. He pleaded for a 
proper system of distribution and a balanced agriculture, and 
concluded that— 

“in a short time they were going to discuss the expenditure of a very 

large sum of money on defence. The one weapon which was least 

discussed was the one the House was discussing now. Shortage of 
food supplies in war-time puts us in a very serious position.” 
At a later date, Mr. Boothby asked the Prime Minister 
whether, in considering defence requirements, the Govern- 
ment were reviewing the question of the potential supplies 
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of food which could be produced in this country, and whether 
any special measures were to be taken with the object of 
increasing those supplies. To which Mr. Baldwin replied that 
the question of the home production of foodstuffs in time of 
war and of measures with the object of increasing supplies 
was under review. And lastly, in the general debate on the 
defence proposals, Mr. Lloyd George clinched the situation 
by saying he regretted that the Government seemed to 
ignore completely one of the most important elements in the 
defence of the realm; that was the provision of food. He 
could not understand why, when they were thinking out the 
whole problem of every possible danger, the greatest danger 
of all seemed to have been left out of account. (Cheers.) 
Yet at the end of the debate, Mr. Chamberlain, after saying 
the question of food supplies ‘“‘ had not been lost sight of” 
(an admirable instance of myosis), drew a specious picture 
of the general advance of agriculture since the advent of the 
National Government which, in view of the gravity of the 
situation, can only be regarded as throwing dust in the eyes 
of the public. The question is not of the half measures that 
so far the Government have taken but what they are going 
to do in the immediate future. Something immeasurably 
more is required to bring us within the margin of safety. 
Can it be that the Government are trying to play another 
confidence trick on the public? We would respectfully 
suggest to our “‘ you can trust me” Premier that dog Trust 
is dead, perhaps one might say, to carry on the ale-house 
metaphor—from an excess of “ treating.” 

What really wants doing may be gathered from certain 
important letters which have appeared in The Times. The 
first was signed by such highly honoured names as those of 
Lord Ernle, Sir E. A. Ruggles-Brise, and Major Dorman- 
Smith, the President of the N.F.U. They point out while the 
Cabinet are involved almost daily in “‘ minute considerations” 
of the development of the Forces and the industries that 
supply them, little is heard of, and they hear little considera- 
tion is being given to, the development of what would have 
to sustain the moral and bodily strength of all the Forces 
and of the whole civil population—agriculture. They stress 
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the difficulties of keeping our trade routes open, and add 
that while you can switch industry pretty quickly over to 
making war material, you cannot hurry Nature—if war 
broke out in the late Spring, it would take eighteen months 
before any increase in food supplies could appear—with sheep 
and cattle it would take longer. They add that the very 
question of fertility is bound up with a high animal popula- 
tion, yet our livestock has been let down to a dangerously 
low level. The £300,000,000 on armaments may be largely 
wasted unless we can raise well over £300,000,000 from our 
own soil. Farmers want to help but cannot do so till they 
are told what their job is and are given a chance to expand 
on economic lines—(as Mr. Lloyd George said later in the 
House, farming to-day is not a business but a gamble). Sir 
William Dampier, the well-known agricultural economist, 
endorsed Lord Ernle’s main contention and suggested that a 
store of wheat should be held to tide us over the eighteen 
months already alluded to, while Sir Arthur Hazelrigg 
emphasised the close connection between cattle and fertility, 
and the terrible effects on the cattle industry of the failure 
of the Government to keep its promises. And finally, in 
another letter to The Times, Mr. J. H. Lascelles urged that— 


“it is to be hoped that the feeding and clothing of British non- 
combatants will be considered of vital importance. Let us not forget 
that in modern warfare the entire population of a country is likely to 
be engaged, and that it is the whole nation and not merely the Army 
which now marches on its stomach.” 


For the purpose of not “ deck-loading ’’ my first article, 
I dealt only with bread as the most essential of all foods, 
but it is clear from the foregoing letters that butter and 
sugar and, above all, meat must also be considered. As 
regards butter and sugar, the recent extension of the milk 
industry and the introduction of sugar beet make the supply 
of these commodities much easier. Very different was it 
in the last war when at one time we had only five days’ 
supply of sugar in the country. And, owing to Mr. 
Runciman’s black pacts and the shameless way the dyed-in- 
the-wool free-trade officials of the Board of Trade have 
allowed the importation of meat in excess of the quota, 
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the situation as regards meat is very serious. Yet if we 
had only public abattoirs and sufficient cold storage we could 
easily raise our beef supply by 50 per cent. 

It seems clear that the monstrous pacts with the 
Argentine and Denmark are not likely to be repeated in 
their present form. There will at least have to be something 
like real reciprocity of £ to £, as that which obtains between 
Denmark and Germany. One cannot help indulging in a 
sardonic smile when one learns that, in spite of the huge 
advantage in favour of the Danes, the English importers for 
whom these pacts were specially devized are finding, owing 
to Exchange restrictions, they cannot get their money back, 
and the same is true of the Argentine. Finally, it is clear 
to-day that the more we produce in this country, the better 
for us, and that for two reasons. For instance, of the money 
that goes to Denmark, less than half comes back, and that 
which goes to Germany remains there. The old-fashioned 
Free Trade doctrine that nations lived by taking in each 
other’s washing is collapsing before the new policy of trying 
to take each other in. Our salvation lies in increasing our 
home produce—at present we only produce about £200,000,000 
or so out of the £600,000,000. If the industry were developed 
on the lines advocated by that veteran economist, Mr. 
Montague Fordham, in his book entitled The Restoration of 
British Agriculture, by means of standard prices and a 
balanced agriculture, the consumer would be no worse off, 
and the demand in our home market for our own manu- 
factures would be enormously increased. 

And lastly, every ounce of food grown in the country 
means relief for our sorely taxed Navy. One cannot exag- 
gerate the gravity of this, even if the task is lightened by 
arming some of our ships as merchant cruisers. As Mr. 
Watts has pointed out, it is doubtful if our skeleton Navy 
could carry out a blockade similar to that of 1916. But 
what is more serious is that we have only 2,100 cargo boats 
available to-day, as against 3,000 in 1914, even if the carrying 
capacity is somewhat greater. Moreover, we were able to 
hire in 1914 neutral ships, being practically the only nation 
who needed to supplement our shipping. To-day foreign 
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shipowners would be very chary of letting out their ships 
owing to the increased war risks; and, finally, as half our 
merchant service is run on oil, the British Tanker Fleet is 
only sufficient to cater for the Navy: they will have to look 
to neutrals for their supplies. Again, for convoying, in 1914 
there were seven British ships to look after every German 
raider and 200 destroyers for convoy work against sub- 
marines ; to-day we have only 74 destroyers for a vastly more 
difficult job. 

As regards cruisers, Mr. Patrick Donner, M.P., has stated 
that we shall only have 20 cruisers available for the convoy 
of food ships, oil tankers, military transports, essential raw 
materials, and the protection of the 50,000 tons of food and 
the 110,000 tons of merchandise daily entering these islands 
and the patrol and defence of 85,000 miles of sea routes. 
No wonder, says Mr. Watts, an examination of the position 
in 1936 should make people tremble. In the light of these 
facts, it is cold comfort to know that the food situation has 
“not been lost sight of” by the Government ! 

The simple truth is that England is to-day to all intents 
and purposes an island fortress. Let us by all means ring 
her round with aircraft and military defence, and protect 
the means of access to her ports by the best Navy we can 
afford, but unless we take early precautions adequately to 
provision that fortress, we shall be more vulnerable than ever. 


CLOUDESLEY BRERETON. 


The following paragraph from the Vancouver Province, 
February 25, 1936, is of interest in connection with “‘ Stocking 
the Larder.” 

“Stratford, Ontario, February 24.—Shipment of Canada’s 
wheat surplus to Great Britain for storage, where it would be 
ready for use in case of war, was endorsed at a meeting of the 
Stratford branch of the Canadian Legion. A resolution asked 
that the Canadian and British Governments discuss the 
movement of wheat now...” 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW LUNCHEON 


The National Review held its Annual Luncheon at the Savoy 
Hotel on March 11. General Sir Ivor Maxse was in the 
chair, and after the King’s health had been drunk, he asked 
Lord Lloyd to propose the toast of the health of The National 
Review. ; 

Sir Ivor welcomed the French Ambassador and M. Roger 
Cambon, and Mrs. Bruce, the wife of the Australian High 
Commissioner, who himself was away from London on 
Geneva business. He said that the purpose of the luncheon 
was that we should get together and enjoy ourselves in very 
troublesome times, and that the staff of The National Review 
was out for its annual jollification in a happy frame of 
mind. 

‘It is true that on other occasions we sometimes become 
aware that others do not always agree with us. If you 
search the countryside you can find here and there an intelli- 
gent person who does not approve of The National Review 
and has no faith in its judgment of events. To such a person 
I would venture to suggest that on all subjects we are actuated 
by a bird’s-eye view of British interests and consideration 
of how they will be affected by passing events. I hope that 
you have noticed the sentence printed on the back of our 
menu card. Before asking him to propose the toast, I should 
like to say that we look upon Lord Lloyd as our leader. I 
now ask him to propose the toast.” 

Lord Lloyd said: “I have been entrusted with, and am 
privileged to propose, the toast of The National Review. As I 
look round this room I am very conscious that many other 
people are better qualified to speak to this toast than I myself, 
except that I am also conscious that I am terribly qualified 
by advancing age in my claim to be one of the oldest readers 
of The National Review, and I am afraid, alas! that is why I 
have been chosen. Lest you should think that I am even older 
than I am, let me hasten to add that I began to read it as soon 
as I reached years of discretion, and I have been reading it ever 
since. I remember the runners bringing me The National 
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Review with my mail in Leh and Harramosh. I had it regu- 
larly all the ten years I was in Eastern Asia. I remember 
reading one issue under a rock at the Tchernolova Pass battle 
in Albania, and it has cheered my spirit, fortified my faith 
and instructed my mind ever since. My memory harks back, 
as many of our memories will to-day, to the years before the 
Great War and to the personality and the services of the 
wonderful person who created and made T'he National Review, 
Leo Maxse. To him this Empire owes an inescapable and 
immeasurable debt of gratitude. Indeed I think it true to say 
that perhaps no single individual did more to make known 
to all our people overseas how grave were the difficulties that 
were so shortly to confront them, and to ensure therefore 
that when the dark shadow of Armageddon should overtake 
us in 1914, the British peoples overseas should be prepared 
for the challenge. Thus it was that in August, 1914, they 
swiftly perceived the truth and, as we know, gathered from 
prairie bush and plantation ; from village, town and country, 
and from every isle and continent to play their splendid part 
in that great affair. Leo Maxse was able to exert this power, 
not only because of his remarkable personality or because 
of his brilliant pen, but also because by 1914 The National 
Review wielded an influence overseas far wider than its mere 
numerical circulation would indicate. Then, as now, editors 
overseas awaited the episodes and articles of T'he National 
Review month by month and made considerable use of these 
as a foundation for their leaders and in the formation of their 
views. Leo Maxse achieved this result not only by virtue of 
his trenchant, sharp-cut writing, but still more because of the 
gift almost of prophetic vision which was his. He arrived at 
accurate conclusions by channels of thought surprising to 
most people, and yet he was almost always right. He had a 
strange mixture of knowledge and instinct, cool judgment and 
flair, all welded together in a burning flame of passionate 
patriotism. We have only to recall to-day some of the great 
causes he pleaded, some of the abuses he so relentlessly 
exposed, and still more the cowardices he always attacked. 
Which of us can recall without a smile, and a grateful smile, 
the memory of the Potsdam Diaries: is it not perhaps time 
we had more Potsdam Diaries ? Indeed there is ample scope 
for a Moscow edition ! 

“Take, for instance, one of the earliest of the causes he 
pleaded, that of the Dreyfus case. How right he proved and 
how clear-sighted, when so many were bewildered and wrong. 
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How shocked were ‘ the broad-minded people ’ when he wrote 
an article insisting that it was Colonel Henri who forged the 
famous Bordereau. Yet in a few weeks Colonel Henri had 
confessed and committed suicide. How right Leo Maxse 
was from the very beginning about the Marconi case. I 
remember it because I was taking part in public affairs at 
that time, and I can recall the abuse hurled at him ; I remem- 
ber too that every line of the subsequent inquiry proved and 
justified to the hilt all that had been said in The National 
Review. How tragically right again he was about Ireland: 
how accurately he portrayed exactly what would happen— 
what has happened—if we gave way in that great issue ! 


“* He was equally right about the gold standard. He was 
the only journalist in 1925 who said exactly what would 
happen if we went off the gold standard, and it happened 
exactly as he said. He was equally right about defence. He 
was the leader of the campaign which we so well remember in 
1911 when we were so short of ships and had the slogan, ‘ We 
want eight and we won’t wait.’ How badly we needed him 
two or three years ago—how badly now! I will not argue 
the question, which is an open question, the verdict upon 
which yet cannot be given as to who was right or wrong about 
the ideology of the League of Nations. At any rate Leo 
Maxse shared Lord Milner’s view, and most of us in this 
room, at any rate, will not disagree with it. In an 
Episode in The National Review of March, 1925, which I took 
up the other day, Lord Milner is quoted as saying :— 


‘““* How people managed to get enthusiastic about the 
League of Nations before we have got the existing League of 
British Nations properly organized I cannot understand. If 
you cannot get the nations under the British flag to work 
together, how can you expect an omnium gatherum of peoples 
with no national ties—Costa Rica, Bolivia, China, Persia, 
and the rest, to do so.’ 

** Most of all, of course, Leo Maxse was right about Germany 
and her intentions. Years before most people even began 
to consider the question, he saw with certainty what was to 
come. It is not publicly known that in 1899, fourteen years 
before the war, he refused an offer of an important editorship 
overseas, on the ground that his duty was to stay at home 
and warn the people of the German danger which was looming 
over their heads unconscious as they were. Who can pay a 
greater tribute to his foresight and patriotism than that! 
Always with humour and sometimes with sterner phrase he 
condemned the ‘broad-minded Statesmen’ who moved 
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heaven and earth to ‘ set Germany on her legs again.’ Leo 
Maxse pointed out the place where those legs might carry 
them! Some of his other warnings we might well take to 
heart in regard to politics to-day. 

‘Finally, he was right about France. He shared in 
common with two of the other greatest Englishmen of our 
time—Kipling and Kitchener—a passionate but reasoned 
love and reverence for that great country, for the invincible 
spirit of its people and for its free institutions. Kipling’s 
feelings for France are too well known to need reminder here— 
they are perhaps best expressed in his famous poem called 
‘France 1913,’ that begins :— 


* Broke to every known mischance, lifted over all 
By the light sane joy of life, the buckler of the Gaul. . .’ 


But fewer people realise how deeply Kitchener felt about 
that country. He loved France, its ways, its people and its 
traditions, recognising no doubt the supreme value of that 
ancient system of civilisation to which we in our own history 
are so deeply indebted, and without which civilisation itself 
might to-day be in peril if not in eclipse. 

“Leo Maxse’s great work is being carried on to-day by 
his sister, Lady Milner. It is difficult for us, who have the 
privilege of being her friends, to say more than a word in 
her presence except to tell her how deeply we admire the 
courage, skill and devotion—and the same wonderful fore- 
sight and flair as her predecessor—which she is giving to 
The National Review. The result is that its circulation has 
steadily increased all these years, and, as we can see from 
this influential assemblage here, the scope of its message is 
widening year by year. To-day as ever there are great causes 
to plead, great issues to defend, grave evils to be attacked. 
The cause of India awaits a later judgment : Defence, I hope, 
no longer needs vindication ; but the strategic dangers of the 
Irish situation, of the obscure situation in South Africa, the 
defence of the Protectorates—all these are questions on which 
Lady Milner is in special degree a well-known authority. 
For the great gifts of intellect, courage and patriotism with 
which she serves the National and Imperial cause through 
the medium of this REVIEW and in divers other ways, we shall 
always owe her a deep and abiding debt of gratitude. I 
give her the toast of The National Review coupled with the 
name of Sir Edward Grigg.” 

The Chairman, in calling upon Sir Edward Grigg, said : 
‘* Before I ask Sir Edward Grigg to respond to the last toast 
and to express our gratitude to Lord Lloyd, I should like 
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to tell you how I first became acquainted with Sir Edward, 
Once upon a time there was a Great War—the one we par. 
ticipated in but have now forgotten. In 1917 Ned Grigg 
was a young staff officer and I was appointed to command a 
new Army Corps. In those far-off days the British Empire 
possessed altogether about 30 Army Corps. To-day there is 
not one in existence. In 1917 we were up against a tough 
adversary and victory was by no means a certainty. It 
was, therefore, highly desirable that a new Corps Commander 
should have a capable staff, and I therefore searched diligently 
for such officers. I found one in Major Edward Grigg and 
never for a moment regretted the choice. Since then he has 
adorned many varied posts in many varied places, and I 
can assure you that we are proud to ask him to respond on 
our behalf to the toast you have so kindly drunk to the 
continued prosperity of The National Review.” 

Col. Sir Edward Grigg, M.P., said: ‘ Like Lord Lloyd, 
on looking round this room I cannot help feeling conscious 
that there are many people present who can respond to this 
toast much more worthily than I can. Nevertheless, I 
greatly value the honour which has been paid to me just as 
I value the much too kind things which Sir Ivor has just 
said. Iam really quite unworthy to respond for T'he National 
Review, unworthy despite the fact that my early journalistic 
career was constantly influenced and instructed by Leo 
Maxse, who has just been the subject of an eloquent tribute 
from Lord Lloyd, with every word of which I wholeheartedly 
agree, despite the fact also that as a soldier, as Sir Ivor has 
told you, I owe part of most of any knowledge I obtained in 
that capacity to him. Iam afraid that the Maxses who have 
so profoundly influenced my unworthy career have never had 
any reason to be proud of me, but I shall always be proud 
myself that I came under their influence. You may think 
that on that account I am a real Maxse product without a 
soul to call my own, and I therefore hasten to assert my 
independence by explaining that I do not always agree with 
The National Review. I believe it to be generally right and 
it has proved itself right as a rule in the past, and very 
often when I disagreed with it I have had to admit myself 
unhappily wrong, but I have not always been in agreement 
with it. I remember in my early youth as a journalist very 
often being taken to task for my backslidings by Leo Maxse. 
He would defeat me at tennis and defeat me in arguments, 
and at the end of the argument with me he was absolutely 
always convinced that he was right. It never occurred to 
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_ him that there was anything in the case you put. He treated 
| you rather as a pathological subject, he looked for the flaw 
| in your mind, or the mistake somewhere in your eyesight 
which prevented a good and true man still capable of playing a 
game of tennis, although unfortunately addicted to golf, from 
seeing straight. 

You all know that a Maxse will believe that he is always 
right. For my part I am very glad that is so. 1 think that 
has been an asset to the British Empire throughout 30 or 40 
years. That deep conviction, which has gone into the pages 
of The National Review, has been a service to the country 
and Empire which none can over-estimate, and The National 
Review represents a sound patriotic Conservative standpoint 
which is far too often inarticulate. 


I have quite recently been round to address meetings of 
the Conservative Associations in our universities, and more 
than once I have been astonished by the fact that in those 
Conservative meetings, so called, the only people who got up 
to make speeches were quite obviously Socialists and Pacifists, 
and I have been assured that that was almost invariably 
the case that the Socialists and Pacifists came to the meeting 
to make the speeches and the Conservatives listened and 
voted afterwards, and I have been glad to discover from the 
voting afterwards that they were certainly there, and that 
the arguments which were addressed to them from false 
fiends in their midst had no influence upon them at all. 
Although that voice is so often inarticulate amongst us, when 
itis heard it is very firm and satisfactory, and I think it is a 
voice we shall always want to hear predominant and marked 
among our national types, for we are a people of many types, 
ad that I think is why His Excellency the French 
Ambassador will agree we present so great a problem to our 
fiends abroad. Wherever you go in the clubs, public-houses 
(and railway carriages in this country, and in places where 
people meet to discuss affairs of the day, you will see certain 
marked types, and one of them in particular seems to be 
ncreasing at the present time, and that is the doctrinaire 
quacking about quack remedies. Some people are ready to 
telieve apparently in every ism that can be put forward, with 
ine exception, patriotism. His chief enemy at the present 
time, of course, is capitalism, whether manifested in the 
hndowner or the industrial magnate or in the little man who 
wns his own house, that kind of doctrinaire is undoubtedly 
there. But there is another type for which I myself have a 
eater liking, and that is the Johnnie or Mary, for they are 
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of both sexes, who hold their head in the air and are always 
marching to the dawn and with the golden colours of the 
dawn so much in their eye that they cannot see the pitfalls | 
at their feet. I have a weakness for that type, although I 
am glad that we often succeed in preventing them from 
pulling us after them into the pit. 

Amongst the varied types still strong in this country and 
still, I am glad to say, in spite of their general inarticulateness, 
prepared to fight faddists and statesmen, there is the hard- | 
headed Conservative to whom we owe so much, the Con- 
servative who thinks we should hold fast by what we have 
received from the past, the Conservative who thinks that 
new dawns however attractive are only too likely to be like 
old dawns, and indeed in this country probably to be wet. 
That kind of Conservative speaks his mind. To say that ‘ 
he calls a spade a spade is not to do justice to the strength 
of his vocabulary and he is convinced that the world is 
going to the dogs and that he must do his utmost with great 
success to reduce and not accelerate the pace. He wants his 
country—and this is the great thing about him—always to 


be strong, steady and free, and above all things to look after , 
its own people throughout the world. Now The National 
Review throughout its career has represented that firm, that 
patriotic, that most important voice, and, as Lord Lloyd has 
told you, it represents it not only in this country but it has 
carried it to all parts of the Empire, and The National Review 
is read by our peoples and read in the remotest parts of the 
Empire everywhere, and I am glad that in these remotest 
parts of the Empire it represents truly what is the real 
strength of this country here at home. 

What are the distinctive characteristics of The National 
Review? There are three of them to which I would like to 
pay my tribute this afternoon. The first is its unwavering 
belief in the greatness of our race and in the importance of { 
keeping that race united and working together throughout 
the world. It is a great thing to do that overseas, and it isa 
great thing also to provide a focus for that type of thing at 
home. So often when some of us who have travelled a great 
deal in our lives come back to England we find very few 
people are interested to hear what is happening overseas, 
and that is almost a universal experience, people say, 
“How do you do. Have not you been away for the week- 
end ?” and it is difficult to explain to them that you have 
been in remote parts and they do not want to hear about it 
or about the things you have seen and the way you felt 
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about them. T'he National Review has been a centre of deep 


| interest in all that concerns our race overseas, and when 
| Leo Maxse was alive you could go round to him with the 


assurance that he would be interested in your story whenever 
you came back from any part of the Empire. 


Lord Milner was another man ready to listen for hours 
on end to what people had to say from other parts of the 
Empire, and that great quality of his is one of the reasons why 
so many of us still deeply feel his loss. Lady Milner has that 
same interest in all that concerns the Empire. When you 
come back from overseas you can go to her and find her 
interested in what is taking place, ready to listen, ready 
always to understand, and I am glad indeed that Lady Milner 
should still be with us editing so capably, so brilliantly 
The National Review, and upholding the things that her brother 
and her husband so greatly agreed about. 


That is one thing about The National Review, its deep, 
lasting, abiding Imperial sense. Another reason why all of us 
who care about the country and the Empire are grateful to 
it is its unfailing care for the strength of our defences. Never 
has The National Review allowed that question to be obscured 
by issues of any kind, and it has always spoken of our needs 
with great courage and when to speak about those needs 
was unpopular. Since Lord Lloyd proposed the toast of 
The National Review to-day, may I say how greatly we 
appreciate his own efforts on behalf of that cause, efforts 
really difficult and arduous to spread that doctrine in our 
midst ? Thirdly, I would say that those of us who love 
The National Review are grateful to it because it has always 
been a faithful friend of France. I am glad indeed, therefore, 
that His Excellency the French Ambassador has come to 
attend this lunch to-day. I know as well as you know that 
The National Review will never treat friendship with France 
as @ passing convenience to which we may appeal when we 
feel some need for it ourselves, but which we shall forget 
when other circumstances less convenient to us arise, and I 
hope that will be remembered in the crisis through which 
we are passing in this country and in Europe to-day. Our 
friendship with France after all for all who can read the signs 
of the times springs not from convenience and passing con- 
siderations of any kind but it springs from the living rock 
of a common need, a common faith and a common interest. 
Britain and France, France and Britain are, I believe, in the 
world to-day the mainstays of our Western civilization, they 
stand together for it. What is the most important attribute 
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of that civilization, that which we value most, and without 


which it would not be worth while to live? It is freedom of 


speech and thought, and unless Britain and France and France | 


and Britain hold together, the prospect for Europe is dark 
indeed. 


There is only one other thing I would like to say and 
that is to address one more word to Lady Milner, as Editor 
of The National Review, to thank her and Sir Ivor for this 
delightful gathering here to-day, which I am sure we all 
gratefully appreciate, and which I hope will be continued 
from year to year as one of the features of the continuing 
life of The National Review. I should like to congratulate 
you, Lady Milner, or rather to add my congratulations to 
those already paid by Lord Lloyd, for the industry, the 
grasp, the thoroughness and the wit with which you have 
been conducting The National Review. May The National 
Review under your capable editorship be continued to be 
loved and hated and feared—all those things—as it has been 
throughout its fearless, its relentless, and its most honourable 
past.” 


The following were present at the luncheon :— 


The French Ambassador, Mr. F. Aldridge, Mr. Arthur Alston, Mrs. 
Conyers Alston, Rt. Hon. L. 8. Amery, M.P., Mr. Oswald Bertram, Sir 
Henry Birchenough, Commander Bishop, Madame Norman Bohn, Monsieur 
Bret, Miss L. Brown, Mrs. Bruce, Monsieur Roger Cambon, Mr. J. H. R. 
Cartland, M.P., Mr. D. Cator, Sir Henry Cautley, M.P., and Lady Cautley, 
Mr. Chaplin, Lord Hugh Cecil, M.P., Miss Katherine Chatfield, Miss Violet 
Chichester, Mr. Harold Child (representing the T'imes), Captain E. George 
S. Churchill, Mr. F. Colebourn, Mr. Ian Colvin, Mr. Roger Gresham Cooke, 
Sir Henry Page Croft, M.P., Mr. Ronald Croucher, Lady Dawkins, Mr. J. 
Wentworth Day, Hon. Alice Douglas-Pennant, Mr. Patrick Donner, M.P., 
Mr., Mrs. and Miss Donner, Mr. J. A. Dyson, Brig.-General Edwards, Mr. 
and Mrs. R. W. ffennell, Mrs. Forbes, Colonel Henry Fortescue, Baroness 
von Gagern, Mr. F. A. Garrett, Mr. and Mrs. L. A. Godfree, Lady Goold- 
Adams, Lady Grant, Lt.-Colonel and Mrs. Alexander Greg, Mr. John Green, 
Colonel Rt. Hon. John Gretton, M.P., Sir Edward Grigg, M.P., Miss A. 
Halford, Professor F. J. C. Hearnshaw, Mr. and Mrs. C. 8S. Hinton, Mr. G. 
Hopkins, Mr. D. Ingram, Mr. Bryant Irvine, Mr. and Mrs. Janson, Sir 
Roderick and Lady Jones, Admiral Sir Roger Keyes, M.P., and Lady 
Keyes, Mr. Carlton Kilby, Mr. Clifford King, Mr. William Knox, Mr. and 
Mrs. R. W. Law, Mr. A. T. Lennox Boyd, M.P., Captain and Mrs. Liddell 
Hart, Rt. Hon. Sir Francis Lindley, Lord and Lady Lloyd, Rt. Hon. Godfrey 
Locker-Lampson, M.P., Mr. E. Manders, General Sir Ivor and Hon. Lady 
Maxse, Miss Maxse, Captain and Mrs. J. H. Maxse, Mr. F. J. H. Maxse, 
Miss Violet Maxse, Miss Diana Mayne, Mrs. F. W. Mellows, Miss E. Mellows, 
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Captain John Metcalfe, Mr. A. St. John Mildmay, Mr. V. St. John Mildmay, 
Viscountess Milner, Field-Marshal Sir Archibald and Lady Montgomery- 
Massingberd, Mr. J. H. Morgan, K.C., Colonel and Mrs. O’Callaghan, Rev. 
Preb. Oesterley, Miss F. Packer, Mr. E. L. Payton, Mrs. Peatfield, Sir 
Charles Petrie, Captain Pilcher, Professor Plesch, Mr. A. J. Pryor, Lord 
Rankeillour, Mr. C. P. Rees, Mr. and Mrs. G. Mure Ritchie, Mr. Robertson, 
Mr. S. P. Roberts, Hon. Simon and Mrs. Rodney, Hon. Edward Russell, 
Hon. Phyllis Russell, the Marquis and Marchioness of Salisbury, Mr. H. S. 
Shelton, Rev. R. P. Shiner, Mr. W. H. Smith, Mr. Wickham Steed, Mr. 
H. G. Strauss, M.P., Viscountess Sumner, Mr. Henry Snell, Mr. A. Tanner, 
Mrs. R. F. Thorp, Colonel G. A. B. Turner, Mr. H. C. Clifford Turner, Mr. 
H. H. Tyrie, Miss Weigall, Mr. F. White, Mr. and Mrs. Whittingham, Earl 
Winterton, M.P., Mr. David Woodford. 


LONDON LORE 


A goon old tradition must be maintained at all costs. Who 
were the five kings feasted at Vintners’ Hall by Henry Picard 
in 1363, as depicted on a panel in the Royal Exchange ? 
Tradition says England, France, Scotland, Cyprus, and 
Denmark, but the latter was certainly not in England at the 
time, if he ever was, and King John of France was also safe 
at home. There is no doubt about Peter of Cyprus, who 
was over on business, and his presence helps us to make up 
the number with two dubious potentates he had collected 
on his way, one the King of Lithuania and the other a dusky 
pagan boasting the title of ‘‘ Lord of Jerusalem.” 

Stow enlivens the proceedings with an account of Peter’s 
annoyance when Picard won fifty marks from him in a game 
of hazard, but this was the least of his misfortunes, for 
returning home by way of Dover, Kentish brigands robbed 
him of all he possessed. 

C..P. 


EDUCATION IN CHINA 


Wuart are the prospects of national reconstruction under 
the Kuomintang régime in Central China ? Is there anything 
in the situation which affords valid ground for the belief, 
recorded in the Report of the Lytton Commission to the 
League of Nations, that during the past ten years the Nanking 
Government has achieved a measure of progress, in the 
direction of national unity and stability, sufficient to justify 
the policy of non-intervention proclaimed by the Powers at 
Washington in 1922? Or is the Japanese Government 
justified by the facts of the situation in declaring, as it did at 
Geneva and as it has continued to do with increasing emphasis, 
that the prospect of stable and effective government is more 
remote to-day than it was four years ago ? To these questions, 
upon which China’s destinies depend, no conclusive answer 
can at present be given, for the reason that the rigorous 
Press censorship and the political propaganda of the Nanking 
authorities have made it extremely difficult to obtain any 
reliable information concerning the actual condition of affairs 
in most parts of the country. Yet the importance of arriving 
at the truth of this matter is so urgent that the British 
Government’s recent attempt to obtain it by means of Sir 
Frederick Leith-Ross’s Mission might well be supplemented 
by calling upon H.M. Consuls throughout the country for full 
Reports, to be published for general information, as in former 
days, in the form of a Blue Book. If similar Reports could 
be supplied by the Governments of France and the United 
States, and their contents pooled as a common stock of 
knowledge, the Far Eastern problem would be much easier 
to handle than it is under the present condition of directly 
conflicting opinions, most of which are lacking in confirmatory 
evidence. On the subject of opium cultivation, for instance, 
and the manufacture in China of morphia and kindred drugs, 
accurate information has become a matter of immediate 
and world-wide importance. 

On one subject, closely connected with the prospects of 
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national reform and reconstruction, namely, that of com- 
pulsory popular education, an attempt was made four years 
ago, under the auspices of the League of Nations, to ascertain 
the actual amount of progress made under the Nationalist 
Government. The Report compiled by the League’s special 
Mission of four educational experts, after three months’ 
investigation of the situation in the more accessible districts, 
was published in 1932. It presented the unanimous conclu- 
sions of the Mission, their proposals with regard to the 
reorganisation of the existing universities and schools, and 
their criticisms of certain features of the present educational 
system. It expressed with satisfaction “its strong sense of 
the progress made since the revolution, and admiration for 
the energy shown in coping with the difficulties by which 
progress has been impeded.” The purpose of the Mission, 
in criticising the then existing machinery of national education 
and submitting their proposals for administrative reform, was 
wholly sympathetic and constructive. It is therefore perti- 
nent to enquire, in the light of an article lately published by 
Mr. Chu Chiahua, ex-Minister of Education, to what per- 
ceptible extent, if any, have these criticisms borne fruit 
and been reflected in definite, practical reforms by the Central 
Government and provincial authorities ? 

The first criticism recorded in the League Mission’s Report 
was that the administrative personnel in the schools was out 
of all proportion to practical requirements. For example, 
in 1930 there was, on an average, one administrative official 
for every two teachers and something under ten pupils. 
Moreover, “ the educational official in the province or district 
is often completely at the mercy of different factors of a 
private nature, and, in a very narrow meaning of the word, 
of a political nature.” In their opinion “it would therefore 
seem advisable to free the employees of the educational 
administration from the influences of the political adminis- 
tration and to give a certain protection to subordinate officials 
against the present arbitrary procedure of the higher officials 
towards them. With regard to the financial and adminis- 
trative aspects of primary education, the Mission observed 
that “the contribution of the population to the cost of 
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general education bears no relation either to possibilities or 
necessities.” The present contribution per head of the 
population for primary education amounts to about fifteen 
cents (roughly twopence). Coming to the major problem of 
compulsory universal education, the Mission records, without 
comment, the fact that the idea was first taken up on definite 
lines in 1920, the intention being to introduce a course of 
four years’ primary schooling all over China within the next 
eight years. “ In 1930, as this project had not been realised,” 
a new project, allowing 20 years for its realisation, “ was 
introduced, but no essential action has yet been undertaken.” 
In the very initiation of these projects, says the Report, 
“certain drawbacks are perceptible, and grave doubts may 
be entertained as to their chances of realisation,” for, so long 
as the Central Government has no “ proper system of taxation 
and no efficient administration for the collection of taxes, 
it is impossible to count on its being able to supply the 
necessary funds for realising universal education.” Here, 
very delicately, the four Professors touch the very root of 
the matter, but there is a typically professorial innocence in 
the suggestion that, if Government officials became efficient 
in the collection of taxes, the requisite funds would become 
available for education. A recent report by the League’s 
technical delegate in China shows that, in the province of 
Chekiang (e pluribus unum), “the surcharges added to the 
basic land tax since the establishment of the Nationalist 
Government in 1927 have steadily increased, until the average 
rate now exceeds the basic tax by 45 per cent.” As a result, 
the problem which requires immediate attention in China is 
not the problem of education, but, in the words of a recent 
observer, “the peasant revolt against oppressive taxation, 
scandalous rates of interest, and the fall in commodity prices. 
The revolt masquerades under the names of Communism 
and banditry.” * All the codes, statutes, and regulations 
produced with such profusion by the Nanking Government 
are foredoomed to futility, so long as the peasantry continue 
to be bled white by rapacious officials on the one hand and 
by bandits on the other. The conditions necessary for their 
* Mr. G. J. Yorke in China Changes (Cape ; 1935). 
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efficacy can only be obtained by a strong hand of autocratic 
authority. As matters stand, all the achievements of the 
Nanking group of politicians, in which Geneva discerns proof 
of progress, still belong to the category of pious aspirations, 
rules and regulations enacted without the power, and often 
without the intention, to apply them. 

In the article to which I have referred, on the reform of 
Chinese education, published last June in The People’s Tribune 
at Shanghai by the ex-Minister of Education, the present 
condition and requirements of the various grades of national 
schools are expounded at considerable length, together with 
an enumeration of the measures which the Ministry has 
taken, the systems which it has adopted, the principles 
which it has promulgated, and the regulations which it has 
made, to meet any and every conceivable occasion. It 
would be difficult to cite a more typical example of the working 
of the Chinese official mind, which regards the promulgation 
of regulations as wholly sufficient evidence of progress, 
laboriously producing mountains of words, from which no 
mouse of performance ever emerges. Observe, for example, 
the ex-Minister’s oracular utterance under the heading of 
“Compulsory and Primary Education ” :— 

“The foundation of the lower stratum of society is popular educa- 
tion, in which an important part is played by compulsory and primary 
education. Any country which aims at wide diffusion of education 
must necessarily make primary education compulsory. But primary 
education in China has not been successful, and owing to unfavourable 
economic conditions and financial stringency, compulsory education 
and primary education have not become one and the same thing. It 
is, therefore, necessary to reorganise primary education and at the same 
time to make compulsory education universal. The Ministry of 
Education has accordingly promulgated regulations governing the 
organisation of primary schools, the use of funds, equipment, discipline, 
and the salary of teachers, while special emphasis has been laid on the 
curriculum, the standard of which has been made public. It is to be 
hoped that all primary schools will conform to these regulations and 
so make primary education a reality.” 

Dr. Chu deplores the fact that, as matters stood (in 1932), 
over thirty million children between the ages of ten and 
sixteen had never attended any school. He estimates that 
a four-year course of primary education would require an 
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expenditure of 300 million dollars and about 1,400,000 
teachers. ‘‘ The country not being yet in a position to meet 
such demands, the measure adopted for the time being is 
to divide the enforcement of compulsory education into 
several stages and to begin with a few localities, in the hope 
that, in course of time, it will cover the whole country.” 
At this point it may be observed that the total amount 
allocated for purposes of education under the latest “ national” 
Budget is about 16 millions of dollars (Mexican). 

When, in their Report to the League, the four Professors- 
delegate observed that in every Chinese school the adminis- 
trative personnel is out of all proportion to practical require- 
ments, they placed their fingers, very gently, on the root 
cause of things as they are. In plain English, their observa- 
tion means that the families and friends of officials batten 
on the national schools, even as they batten on the railways 
and every form of productive industry, an unchanging con- 
dition of affairs which results directly from the acute economic 
pressure inseparable from their social system. In _ 1930, 
the 56 Higher Schools had 5,636 teachers and 2,580 officials 
to deal with 25,018 pupils; under these conditions it is 
evident that the education of 30 million children would mean 
swift and complete bankruptcy. Look where you will, trace 
to their source the manifold activities of mandarindom, and 
it will inevitably appear that the welfare of the nation, or 
the service of the State, count for much less than the provision 
of opportunities for the benefit of individual officials. This 
conclusion is as generally true of the intellectual vanguard 
of Young China as it is of the entowrage of any warlord of the 
provinces. There have, of course, been local instances of 
disinterested and patriotic private enterprise (such as the 
Ting Hsien experiment) successfully directed towards the 
improvement of general and technical education, and there is 
evidence of distinct progress in the measures taken by the 
authorities of the Kuang provinces to organise public educa- 
tion and hygiene on modern lines, taken from American 
models. But the Cantonese, thanks to their mental alertness, 
their capacity for co-operation, and their many direct contacts 
with the West, must be regarded as a special type of homo 
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sinensis, and it is therefore unwise to assume, as many have 
done, that the results which these quick-witted southerners 
have achieved by efficient team-work are likely to be obtained 
in the near future by the central and northern provinces. 
Even in the south the organisation of model schools and 
factories on modern lines is handicapped by the effect of the 
clan and family system on public finance, but the handicap 
is offset, in the case of the Cantonese, by an ardour of national 
and provincial pride which, given strong leadership, is capable 
of producing impressive results. 

Returning, however, to the educational activities of the 
Nanking Government—two recent instances may be cited 
as evidence of the inevitability of the cash nexus in public 
affairs. In August last, it was announced from Nanking in 
the Press that a sum of 20 million dollars would be available 
for purposes of mass education, to be provided partly from 
Boxer indemnity funds and partly by provincial subscriptions. 
Meanwhile, certain enthusiastic reformers, whose names have 
modestly been withheld, had introduced a scheme of free 
education to be applied throughout the Chinese-administered 
areas of Shanghai. In the account of this “ genuinely 
revolutionary innovation,” published by Mr. Tang Leang-Li’s 
journal at Shanghai, no information is given as to the cost of 
staffing and equipping the 220 new schools which were re- 
ported as having been opened on July 1, nor as to the sources 
from which the funds had been provided ; but it was announced 
that the 430,000 illiterates of teachable age in Greater 
Shanghai were to be compelled to learn, not only to read, 
but to write. They were being enrolled and would be com- 
pelled to attend a two months’ course of an hour a day, 
by the end of which time they were expected to have learned 
600 basic characters. It was also announced that this 
education would be free, but that fines would be imposed for 
failure to attend classes, ranging from 20 cents to five dollars. 
Nothing is said as to the authority under which these fines 
are to be assessed or as to the manner of their collection. 

An even more ingenious scheme for “‘ punishing illiteracy ” 
was devised by the Nanking authorities last May. They then 
announced their intention of reducing the number of illiterates 
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in the city (estimated at 470,000) by at least 70 per cent. in 
one year. This was to be done simply by requiring everyone 
between the ages of six and fifty to learn a minimum of 1,000 
Chinese characters by May 1, 1936, “ after which date anybody 
in the streets (foreigners excepted) may be asked by policemen 
to explain a lesson in the ‘ One thousand characters’ primer. 
If he fails, a fine of one copper, ‘the Ignorant Peoples’ Tax,’ 
will be collected on the spot, while heavier fines will be 
imposed on those responsible for the person’s education.” 
Heads of families are required to see that everyone in their 
households is able to pass the required test, while shop and 
factory owners are to be similarly responsible for their em- 
ployees. Nothing is said as to the number of times that a 
citizen may be fined, or his family punished, for illiteracy, 
but in any case there is likely to be a considerable demand 
by needy students and minor officials for employment in the 
Nanking police force. 

Both these schemes, it will be observed, are fairly typical 
in that they combine vague and spacious projects of reform 
with definite opportunities for the levying of arbitrary 
exactions by needy and greedy officials. They emphasise 
once again the simple truth that China’s inability to adapt 
the technique and machinery of Western civilisation to her 
own deep-rooted social system, or to devise anything in the 
nature of effective reorganisation, is primarily due to the fact 
that the first duty of every man holding a position in the 
public service, high or low, is to make due provision for his 
own family ; in other words, that money is the be-all and end- 
all of politics. This basic truth has been continually over- 
looked at Geneva, because of the importance naively attached 
by the League to the Nanking Government’s elaborate pro- 
fessions and programmes of reform. It remains, nevertheless, 
the keystone of the Chinese problem—a fact of which the 
Japanese are well aware. 

J. O. P. BLAND. 


CANADA AND THIS YOUNG WORLD 


THE monotony of life spent in solitary places, as Professor 
Einstein once observed, stimulates the creative mind. It 
may have been the solitary environment of Labrador that 
prompted Sir Wilfred Grenfell recently to remind a group 
of Press reporters at New York that this was still a very young 
world and making progress in spite of appearances. This 
arresting thought serves to remind us that certain countries 
destined to play an important part in the progress towards 
a real family of nations are much less mature than others, 
and their contribution to world affairs is still a matter of 
conjecture. Canada is such a country. To-day its importance 
is economic rather than political. Its political significance in 
the world is presently limited to the functions of the chief 
self-governing dominion of the British Empire, and as such 
may be expected to give a lead in working with the Mother- 
land ; also to its geographical situation which enables it to 
work more closely with that other great English-speaking 
nation, the United States of America. At a time when inter- 
national conferences follow one another with a maximum of 
frequency and sensational news is flashed at him with dis- 
concerting rapidity the Canadian looks, if he does not search, 
for happenings that may bring him and the rest of the world 
relief from political cross-purposes and their paralysing effect 
upon economic progress. Canada stands or falls by what the 
“big boys” in world politics agree or disagree upon. What 
can she do to help herself, and by so doing help others ? 
Can she straighten out her domestic affairs, and thereby assist 
in strengthening the material affairs of the Empire ? 

Canada is a magnificent country physically. She boasts 
of some of the grandest scenery in the universe. Her inhabi- 
tants are indifferent to extremes of heat and cold. She has 
vast fertile areas and equally vast areas of forest and mineral 
deposits. Her territory is so enormous that her economic 
problems, governed as they are by extremes of temperature, 
are quite dissimilar from those of the United Kingdom. They 
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are in fact so engrossing as to have crowded out political 
considerations, much to the dismay of the wage-earner in 
general and the tax-payer in particular. Still a pioneering 
country in most senses, her inhabitants have continuously 
to solve problems of distances, such as long hauls, large-scale 
developments, such as harnessing Niagara or the St. Lawrence 
River, sparse populations and the rigours of the climate which 
necessitate among other things more extensive wardrobes 
than would be required in Western Europe. The pioneer being 
essentially one whose chief concern is his own affairs—the 
task immediately confronting him—political matters or those 
affecting the general welfare have fallen into the hands of 
those non-pioneers whose business is the cult of the political 
honey-pot. It is difficult to apportion the blame for this 
state of affairs because many of the most capable industrial 
leaders are slaves to the various offices they hold, and could 
find but little time for public affairs, however much they 
might be attracted by them. Such as possess a grasp of the 
country’s needs are seldom to be found in political life while 
those who are in it are not acquainted with the economic 
necessities of the country, nor do they appear to have a 
range of outlook compatible with the holding of important 
offices. The enfeebling effect of a long period of such govern- 
ment is not difficult to imagine, and the net result is that the 
Federal Government, practically all of the nine Provincial 
Governments, and the chief municipalities of the Dominion 
are unable to balance their accounts, their deficits aggregating 
well in excess of a hundred and fifty million dollars for last 
year. Such a state of affairs would of course be intolerable 
in England, as she has but a solitary natural resource of any 
consequence, and even her coal exports do not go much 
farther than meet the national tobacco bill. Canada, on the 
other hand, is a very large exporter of primary products, 
and may, perhaps with impunity, leave her accounts un- 
balanced provided the practice is not carried too far. But 
there’s the rub. Such practices are liable to become endemic, 
and are in fact uncomfortably prevalent already, for many 
other organisations follow the example and permit themselves 
to subsist by fresh borrowings. The moral is, of course, only 
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too obvious, but the means of correcting the situation are 
not so simple. 

The average Canadian is not politically minded, and his 
present problems are traceable to that. He is engrossed in 
“business ’?; in personal enterprise, or what in its broader 
aspects may be termed pioneering, and appears to be much 
more interested in the stock market than in government. 
Even Wall Street has pride of place over Ottawa with many. 
It is the claim of the press in most countries that it moulds 
public opinion. In Canada the press is addicted to the genial 
habit of staccato headlines amplified wherever possible by 
an entire column on any piece of news, tending to a condition 
of cerebral nebulosity in the reader. Current affairs must 
therefore be glanced at rather than read. Whether this modern 
journalism will ever produce a healthy public opinion I leave 
to greater intellects than mine to decide. Either as a result 
of it or in spite of it, there is but little demand for periodicals 
dealing with the product of thought, and scarcely any domestic 
publications treat individual views other than in editorial 
comment—this with a judicious eye for the interests of party 
and advertising patrons. What then is the outlook for a 
country in which the great majority are resigned to the feeling 
brought about by their own political inertia that the country is 
over-governed, over-borrowed and under-populated—in which 
the electorate is hoping for a miracle to pull it out of the hole ? 

Two factors have saved the country from almost complete 
collapse, viz.: the Ottawa Agreements and the expansion of 
gold-mining. The existence of the Ottawa Agreements is 
probably due more to the efforts of an absentee Canadian 
in the person of Lord Beaverbrook than to anyone in Canada. 
These Agreements are subject to revision, and as they are 
generally understood to have worked more to the advantage 
of Canada than other Empire countries, it is likely that the 
turn of the wheel will favour the importer’s agents, who for 
several years past have been regarded as almost outcasts 
owing to the sedulous and active efforts of domestic 
manufacturers. Gold mining, however, is capable of great 
expansion, and will attract British capital provided the credit 
of the country is placed upon a foundation of wise federal 
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government leadership. In order to: accomplish anything, 
the new leaders would have to revise the current ideas about 
government expenditure, take powers to reduce the present 
provincial governments to not more than three or four zonal 
governments, and set up a combined federal and provincial 
finance board to regulate borrowings, which should also 
include municipal borrowings. To this must be added the 
unification of the two great railway systems after the manner 
advocated by Mr. E. W. Beatty, President of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, one of the most enlightened and _ public- 
spirited men in the Dominion. Such reforms could only be 
attempted by a government relieved of tiresome thoughts 
concerning the ballot-box: that is to say, a national govern- 
ment composed of experienced men from both parties (it 
might be desirable to eliminate both the present party leaders 
in order to secure cohesion) supported by some outstanding 
industrial leaders, much in the same way as the British war 
cabinet included Mr. W. M. Hughes and General Smuts. 
A national government would give courage and imply the 
necessary authority to deal with these great problems where 
to-day there is only bewilderment and shuffling. By the 
addition of a national finance board it would be capable of 
curbing the reckless borrowings of provinces and municipalities 
whose bonded indebtedness rose from about £200,000,000 in 
1919 to £500,000,000 in 1932. 

Canada, as has been stated, is very much under-populated. 
Her cities are crowded enough, and there is considerable 
unemployment. But she has vast areas—thousands of square 
miles—capable of rich yields in metals and minerals, needing 
capital to develop them, and can give employment to thous- 
ands of miners of whom Great Britain has enough and to 
spare. This is the one field in Canada that can be colonised 
almost without limit. Given adequate safeguards in the shape 
of government supervision of capital requirements (legislation 
for which has recently come into existence) and introduction 
by reputable financial agencies, British capital and British 
labour could double the output of gold in Canada. Most of the 
labour now engaged in mining in Canada is continental 
European, but not from choice, whereas British stock is 
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generally desired provided it can be absorbed in some system- 
atic way, and not simply left to glut the labour market in 
the centres of population. 

If Canada is to achieve her destiny she must first develop 
more interest in politics, and it would seem that a national 
government would be the readiest means of focussing attention 
upon national affairs and dispelling the feeling that the country 
is in the ever-tightening grip of rhetoricians. There is no 
good reason why Canadians should not become nationally 
minded, and swing round just as Great Britain did in making 
her lightning evolution from free trade and “ pink” propa- 


_ ganda to “ buying British ’ and scorning the foreign yoke of 


creeping Bolshevism. A strong national lead in economics 
would probably have obviated the mayor of a Canadian city 
from seeking to cut debenture interest rates in half so as to 
have funds to feed the unemployed, by a natural reduction of 


interest rates through the maintenance of sound credit, which 


that city would probably have enjoyed under federal accep- 
tance of responsibility for unemployment relief. A national 
outlook would have deterred the government of one province 
from passing legislation to repudiate hydro-electric power con- 
tracts because the power was supplied by another province, 
both of which have unbalanced accounts. The only redeeming 
feature in this situation—apart from the thought that the 
world is still young—is that considerable recovery from the 
lowest point of depression is manifest, but recovery retards 
reform, and reform in the shape of political experiments 


_tetards recovery. It is true that thus far we have been able 


a ™ 


to carry on by borrowing. The practice of extracting a 
hundred and fifty million dollars from the earth and at the 
same time borrowing a hundred and fifty million dollars from 
the future may be Gilbertian enough—and even justifiable in 
avery young world—but the man in the street feels there must 
be a catch somewhere—and very likely there is. 


Montreal. W. V. HEAYBERD. 


THE NORTHERN TERRITORY OF AUSTRALIA 


Very few people have any real knowledge of the huge tract 
of country which lies in the North of the Australian Continent, 
Most of the world confuse the arid waste lands of Central 
Australia with the Northern Territory, which is in very 
truth the Cinderella of the Commonwealth. The burning 
question in the world to-day is the urgent need by the over- 
crowded nations for room for expansion and settlement of 
their surplus population. There can be no real doubt in the 
mind of anyone with knowledge of the Northern Territory 
that Australia has that room, and the sooner some action is 
taken to use it the better. Unless people of the British race 
develop and occupy this idle rich land, it will in due course 
become another bone for the war dogs of the world to fight 
over. 

Just a few hard facts first. In the whole of the Territory, 
a very substantial part of the Australian continent, itself 
as large as the United States of America, there are well 
under 5,000 white inhabitants, and of this ridiculous popula- 
tion over 30 per cent. live in the town of Darwin. Of the 
21 rural districts in the Territory, the largest is Alice Springs, 
with a hundred dwellings and a population of 526 persons. 
Alice Springs is 1,000 miles from Adelaide, and is almost 
in the centre of Australia. The least attractive part of the 
journey to Alice Springs is the 900 miles which bring you to 
within 100 miles of it from Adelaide. 

The country through which you pass is appalling— 
hundreds of miles of pure sand and vast plains covered with 
‘ sibbers,” or small stones, without a vestige of grass or 
herbage. Until lately no rain capable of doing any good has 
fallen for 10 years, and it bears ample evidence of this 
fearful drought. 

Alice Springs itself is an important place ; it has a railway 
to which the North-South railway extends 171 miles north- 
wards and 316 miles southwards—that is, from Port Augusta 
to Alice Springs. 
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Lack of transport is the greatest handicap from which the 
rest of the Northern Territory suffers. The completion of 
the Alice railway would give access to vast areas of almost 
unused valuable pastoral and rich mineral country. Two 
years ago there were some 2,000 breadwinners in this vast 
territory, and professional men and transport workers 
number half this population. From the point of view of the 
Federal Government, it is only fair to state that the Territory 
has been a costly baby to nurse, and has cost Australia over 
ten million pounds. This means, on a basis of present 
population, every resident in the Northern Territory, excluding 
aborigines, have cost over £2,000 per head. But this great 
province is worthy of development, it contains huge areas 
of rich land, consisting of almost uniformly good, heavy, black 
soil country, not at all unlike the Darling Downs in Queens- 
land. One could put a plough into that deep black soil plain 
at the border of the Northern Territory and plough a straight 
furrow in a west-north-westerly direction for over 400 miles 
and still find oneself in similar soil. On the eastern banks 
of the river Ord there is a vast area of rich black soil of fair 
width and miles in length, capable under irrigation of growing 
splendid lucerne, within 60 miles of Wyndham meat works, 
where many thousands of cattle could be topped off, whereas 
to-day they lose condition travelling to those works. 

The world’s largest cattle station is in the Northern 
Territory, the Victoria Downs Holdings of 13,000 square 
miles carrying about 150,000 head of cattle; this station 
alone is larger than some European countries. Vestey’s 
hold a slice of country of 260,000 square miles, just about as 
large as Tasmania. 

There are to-day only 18,000 sheep in the entire Territory, 
but experts claim that the Barkley Tableland alone could 
carry four million sheep, which would show a return of over 
half a million pounds a year. A summary of the Territory 
proves that as far as real sheep country is concerned, at least 
40,000 square miles can be classed really good sheep country. 
In discussing this country, cotton also should not be lost 
sight of. In 1926 a number of bales were sent to England 
and obtained a slightly higher price than average American, 
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Peanuts can be grown at a remunerative price and much 
other produce. Space will not adequately allow the mineral 
prospects to be discussed, but gold, wolfram, tin, mica and 
gems are said to abound, and the only real difficulty is isolation 
through lack of transport, and the want of water in certain 
areas. 

As far as mineral wealth is concerned, it is surely time 
that the Government made provision for water for miners 
in the centres of the Territory. Wells could be sunk and 
drinking water provided, and also batteries provided in 
approved places. With these provisions all the unemployed 
in Australia could be provided for. The Minister for the 
Interior, after a recent visit to the North, stated that a 
great step in the right direction would be to cheapen the 
cost of fencing. The cost of transport of wire is the great 
obstacle, but by aerial transport alone much greater handicaps 
have been fought and conquered in New Guinea. 

In the Northern Territory radio and aerial transport will 
do much to remove the handicap of isolation, and by linking 
up other means of communication a new era would arise 
and a population worth while carried. An aerial service was 
commenced, and in five weeks 20,000 miles were covered. 
Unfortunately, this service has been suspended and inland 
residents are once more catered for by a utility truck and 
pack-horse service every six weeks between Alice Springs 
and Birdum. 

The question is an Imperial one: the non-British world 
is clamouring for more land to colonise, Germany has a 
population of 363 to the square mile, Italy 344, Japan 347, 
and in Australia the population is 233 individuals to 100 
square miles. It is true that Central Australia contains 
vast areas that will, for obvious reasons, never be settled, 
but if the Dominions overseas are to be preserved for the 
British race, it is high time that the huge areas of fertile land 
which now lie almost idle were utilised. If the task, as it 
no doubt must be, is too great for Australia, it is imperative 
that Great Britain should formulate and finance a practical 
scheme acceptable to both countries. 

This, then, is clearly an Empire problem of major 
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importance, and it is not possible to over-emphasise that 
Great Britain must afford every possible assistance in 
populating this vast area, and that Australia should abandon 
a policy of procrastination and take steps to prove that her 
policy as far as settlement of the Northern Territory is con- 
cerned is not merely the old and futile cry of Australia for 
the Australians. 

Every sort of argument has been used in the past against 
the settlement of this land of promise, but never by those 
who know it. As the climate is often referred to as too hot 
for white men, a few brief comments on it will suitably 
bring this article to a close. 

In considering the question of climate, it must always 
be borne in mind that the Tropics South of the Equator 
are an entirely different proposition to the Tropics North 
of it. The scare so often raised as to the deterioration of 
the white race in the Tropics of Northern Queensland and the 
Territory, and the pernicious effect of the climate on the 
stamina of the people settled there, appears now to have been 
largely dissipated. The statistical record of the death rate 
of 7.93 per thousand among the white population is the 
lowest in Australia and the world. Australia has the unique 
distinction of having bred up during the last 70 years a large 
resident, pure-blooded white population under tropical con- 
ditions. This is due to the relative absence of tropical 
diseases, and also to the absence of a resident native race. 

In most parts of the world one of the worst features of 
residence in the Tropics is the tendency of white immigrants 
to regard their period of residence as a temporary sojourn 
only. In Northern Australia this is becoming yearly less 
and less noticeable. 

Ample evidence is available that a warm climate is no 
handicap to the settlement of a large white population. 
Such an enterprise organised on right grounds to populate 
the Northern Territory would make good, would be a safe- 
guard in the defence of this great country, and would prove 
to the rest of the world that the British race has not yet lost 


the qualities which has enabled the building up of the 
greatest Empire the world has ever seen. 


Sydney. EDWARD SAMUEL. 


THE GERMANS AT GENEVA 


As all the false prophets and their tail of old women of both 
sexes are working to get the Germans back to the League 
of Nations, the following account of how they appeared 
when there in former years may interest our readers. It 
was written by an eye witness. 

“Tt is enough to look at the Germans at the League of 
Nations. I say purposely ‘to look,’ I do not say ‘to make 
a psychological or a psychiatrical study.’ They appear with 
their politeness, their reasoning power, their amiability, 
their immense power of work, their portfolios, their objectives. 
They bow, they speak heavily, but smoothly. They affirm 
that they will never, never again make war against anyone, 
that they want good understandings, that a new era is born. 

“Then they put forward their demands, which are always 
excessive, with an audacity so naive, with so calm an 
impudence, that one can see that in their brains truth is 
obscured by fog. At last they finish and an answer is given, 
an answer in which infinite precautions are taken, and where 
great praise is given to their bravery, their organisation and 
their genius, but where it is shown that such daring projects 
as they have just put forward must be discussed. At the 
bare idea of this they stiffen, become purple, bang on the 
table, bang the door—they are gone! 

“ It is a daily tragi-comedy and it never fails to come off. 
It always happens in commissions of the quietest kind, in 
the course of peacefully studying matters in which the utmost 
courtesy is shown; the German, however reasonable he 
may apparently be, cannot control himself. He gets into a 
rage, he explodes. He intended to domineer, and he cannot 
do so. His will, his reason, his loyalty, his aptitude for 
study, all this disappears, burnt up, destroyed by a flame 
which comes from the depths of his being, from his innermost 
soul, from his heredity, from the fearful mystery of his destiny. 

“* See any Englishman’s control and that of the Frenchman 
or the Italian, These old races, what mastery they have 
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_ over themselves! But the German is like an adolescent. 


He has a nature still fermenting and one that causes him to 
erupt. 

“ Treaties, contracts, discussions, precautions, conces- 
sions, nothing counts in face of this calamitous German 
nature. Even when all Germans get together and chant in 
an immense chorus that they are changed to lambs, what 
guarantee does this give, since they become, all in a moment, 
devouring wolves ?” 

The English, the French, the Belgians, the Dutch, the 
Austrians ; poor things, who want a quiet life, and to cultivate 
their tulips or their rose gardens and to grow the finest 
blooms, let them not think that the Germans resemble them. 
It is certain that in a very short time the goose step will be 
heavy on some land that is near Germany. ‘“ Infasion— 
Hoch this is not war” they will be told. Just as they are 
told now that treaty breaking is all right—for Germans, and 
that Herr Hitler is a man of honour—in Germany. 


DIPLOMAT. 
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SIX MONTHS IMPRISONMENT 


How familiar these words to the newspaper reader! How 
devoid of any real significance! Some thirty years ago I 
heard them from the lips of an august judge as I stood in the 
dock at Manchester Assizes. Despite the present-day legends 
of convict cocktail parties and endless entertainment behind 
the bars, I do not think prison conditions have changed very 
much since I was ‘led below.’ Perhaps an account of my 
experience in Strangeways gaol will be interesting. My 
‘crime’ was the local publication of a pamphlet on birth 
control, the like of which is now commonplace. It was close 
upon 10 p.m. before the judge pronounced sentence: “ Six 
months with hard labour.” Scarcely had I reached the 
bottom of the steps leading from the dock when I was recalled 
to have my sentence modified to one of “six months im- 
prisonment.” 

*“* What’s the difference ?’’ I asked a warder, when once 
more at the bottom. 

“When you get hard labour you’ve no bed to sleep 
on for the first month; nothing but the bare board, you 
know!” 

By an underground passage I was taken to the reception 
block, where I had a hot bath, leaving my own clothes at one 
side and donning the prison clothes at the other side. If 
a man entered wearing flannels, he was supplied with prison 
flannels, but otherwise not. The clothes were reminiscent 
of those worn in the army, warm and comfortable, and with 
no trace of the traditional broad arrow. The trousers were 
held by a buckle at the waist ; no braces. The tunic buttoned 
to the neck, and was fitted with one breast pocket, in which 
was a handkerchief. At the other side of the tunic was a 
button which puzzled me till I entered the prison proper. 
The function of this button was to hold a tag bearing the cell 
number. When a prisoner was moved from one cell to 
another, he left the old tag behind, and buttoned on the 
new one. This was so that the warders could direct him to 
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his proper place after church or exercise. My cap was of 
the old militia pattern. I put on a pair of warm heather 
mixture socks (darned by the women prisoners) and a pair of 
low shoes, or rather slippers, devoid of laces. The bath was 
followed by a thorough medical examination, after which a 
clerk took down the colour of my eyes, and so on, including 
my home address. When I demurred at the latter particular, 
he explained that it was so that my people could be notified 
in the event of my having a serious illness or accident. Finally 
he took me to a cell, and gave me a pint pot full of hot porridge 
{ and a cob of coarse brown bread the size of my fist. 
‘When you have finished supper, make your bed down 
and get in ; then [’ll turn the light out.” 
I was amazed at the civility and consideration of it all, 
and slept like a top all night. 


. After breakfast next morning I was taken across an open 
| yard to the prison. The latter was surrounded by a forty- 
_ feet wall, from the inner rim of which long barbed spikes 

< projected downwards. In charge of a warder, I approached 

a huge iron gate. This was opened to admit us, and locked 
behind us. Before us was a second gate similar to the first. 
This was opened to admit us into one of the prison yards, 
and was at once locked behind us, the gatekeeper remaining 

in his lodge between the two gates. I saw two long four-storey 

| blocks meeting at a right angle, and the narrow, bar-protected 
windows indicated that they were blocks of cells. We entered 

«a door near the point of intersection and found ourselves in 

the centre of the prison. The place seemed immense, silent, 
deserted, and at first weird, eerie, unreal. It was like nothing 

‘I had seen before. 

It was a long time before I became even partly familiar 
with the plan and lay-out. The prison consisted essentially 
of four long equal blocks meeting at right angles to form a 
central chamber, something in the form of a Maltese cross. 
The blocks were four stories high ; the central chamber con- 
sisted of the ground floor only, lighted from the roof, which 
seemed an immense distance overhead. In each block cells 
lined the outer walls, i.e., the cell windows faced outwards 
and the doors inwards. Between opposite cell doors was a 
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space I estimated at six or seven yards. On the ground floor 
this space was available for any purpose, such as “ asso. 
ciated ” labour. On the upper stories the cell doors opened 
on a rail-protected landing, and iron staircases at both ends 
of the block connected one story with another, and with the 
ground. A man standing on the ground floor could see the 
cell doors of the three tiers above him ; and a man standing 
in the centre could see all over the prison. 

I cannot give the exact measurements of the cells. They 
seemed quite roomy and lofty to me, and were nearly twice 
as long as broad. the door and window being in the small 
sides. I could take five good long strides lengthwise, and 
three crosswise. The door of each cell was iron-plated, and 
with neither key-hole nor handle inside. At the height of a 
man’s eyes was a “‘ peep-hole,”’ covered outside by a movable 
flap. When the flap was moved aside, the hole appeared light 
to the prisoner, who thus knew that the warder had been 
looking in. This peep-hole sounds very uncomfortable, but 
I became practically unconscious of it after the first day. 
By the side of the door, low down, was an opening about a 
foot square, protected on the outside by thick corrugated 
glass, through which in dark weather struggled the feeble 
light of a tiny naked gas flame. By holding a book close to 
the glass I could see to read the printed page. Perhaps there 
is a better lighting arrangement at present. I hope so. 

The window was about eight or nine feet from the ground, 
and was a yard wide by a foot deep, covered by thick opaque 
glass, through which nothing could be seen but the shadow of 
the stout iron bars. This unpromising looking window lighted 
the cell quite efficiently. I thought so, at any rate. On the 
other side of the window inside was an air passage connecting 
the cell with those on either side, and ultimately with the 
central heating and ventilating system. Before I left the 
prison, the authorities were beginning to install direct ven- 
tilation, i.e., fitting the cells with large cottage windows 
through which the prisoner could see, and which he could 
open and shut himself. 

The furniture consisted of a three-legged stool, and a 
small table hinged to the wall. On a little triangular shelf 
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in one corner the prisoner kept his pint pot, hair brush (no 
tooth brush in those days), slate, pencil, Bible, prayer-book, 
and a slender volume in stiff boards called “The Narrow 
Way.” On the floor was a can of drinking water, a chamber, 
and tackle for cleaning. The bedstead was a six feet by two 
board raised from the floor by cross pieces at either end. As 
I was not doing hard labour, I had a bed from the beginning, 
a sort of flock mattress, together with a pillow, two sheets, 
and two blankets. I found the bed very comfortable, and 
slept soundly every night. The sheets and the prisoner’s 
underclothes were changed weekly, and every two weeks the 


_ prisoner had a hot bath. During the day the bed board 


was reared against the wall, with the bed and bedding resting 
on the lower cross piece, and arranged in a complicated, but 


_ pleasing manner. 


Breakfast consisted of a pint of porridge, and a cob of 


- coarse brown bread. After the first three months, cocoa was 


given in lieu of porridge. For dinner I got three or four 


- medium-sized potatoes cooked in their skins, a small cob of 
_ bread, and a tin dish containing one day pork and beans, and 


a chunk of suet dumpling ; another day a little stewed meat 
and carrots, or something similar. Sunday dinner was the 
worst, consisting of potatoes, bread, and a few wafer-like 
slices of pressed beef. Tea, the last meal of the day, was 
exactly like breakfast. At that time I was accustomed to 
brown bread and porridge, both of which I liked, and perhaps 
for this reason was able to adapt myself without difficulty to 
the prison diet. This diet was devoid of all extras, such as 
butter, milk, cheese, eggs, fish, fruit, jam, syrup, sugar, and 
the like, but it kept me in perfect health and fitness all the 
time I was in prison. I had no skin eruptions, bowel troubles, 
sleepless nights, or jagged nerves. The food was not only 
ample, but well cooked and appetising, and more varied than 
could have been reasonably expected in such a place. I am 
quite sure many a honest workman outside fared worse. 
The prisoners were roused at six, and went to bed at eight. 
On the cell door being flung open in the morning, I would go 
to the combined washhouse and lavatory, one of which was 
on every landing, for a bucket of water. With this I would 
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wash, first myself, then the cell floor. The breakfast porridge 
was brought round in a sort of milk kit on wheels, and I found 
it expedient to be waiting ready with my pot. Breakfast 
was followed each day by a short service in church, where a 
warder in every other pew sat on a tall seat facing the men. 

If the weather permitted, each prisoner was allowed one 
hour’s exercise in the open air, walking round and round a 
flagged yard, the more active on the outer circle, the elderly 
or infirm on the inner circles, but always with a space of 
about two yards between each man. If the weather was 
inclement, the men were marched along the landings, up and 
down the stairs, here, there, and everywhere inside. The 
exercise yard was the only place where I ever received a hair. 
cut, and the barber, to put it mildly, was an amateur, hence 
the need after leaving prison for the traditional ‘“ close crop.” 
In the exercise yard, too, a warder, armed with a pair of 
scissors, would occasionally call me to him to cut my beard. 

“Tl leave your moustache on, Arnold.” 

“No. Cut it off. I don’t like it.” 

“Nonsense ! You look better with it on. You'll do now. 
Go back.” 

And back to my place I would go, perforce with a mous- 
tache. The result of this system was to give the prisoners 
an unkempt look, which would be likely to facilitate the 
recapture of any making their escape. 

For the first month a prisoner was kept in solitary confine- 
ment—that is, he left the cell only for church, exercise, and 
to fetch his bucket of water each morning. During this time 
my task was to tease into a fine fluff little bits of string, most 
of them knotted. On hard labour the task consisted of 
similarly teasing into oakum a piece of rope which looked to 
me to be brand new. A prisoner, under the direction of a 
warder, would carry into each hard-labour cell a wooden block 
and a heavy axe, and there chop off a piece of rope, stiff and 
unyielding as iron with resin or other preservative, about 
ten inches long, and fully two inches in diameter. To soften 
this, the inmate of the cell would batter it against his stool 
or the sides of his shoe. Another form of hard labour was the 
sewing of mail-bags by hand. During this period each 
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prisoner’s fingers were frequently examined by the doctor. 
He was allowed no books other than those already specified. 
At that time, fortunately, I was fond of reading the Bible. 
I also developed a novel form of patience. On my slate I 
drew a “ draught-board,” and with bits of paper and string 
for men, tried, not without success, to get every man on the 
board “‘ crowned ” without losing one. 

Incidentally, when I first looked at my slate there was 
on it a convincing drawing of a short “ cutty ” clay pipe, with 
realistic smoke curling from the bowl. Inveterate pipe smoker 
that I was, I gazed forlornly at the drawing, then resolutely 
rubbed it off. Believe me or not, after the first few days, the 
craving for tobacco left me. It almost seems as though 
smoking is an imitative habit or practice. Outside prison 
everything suggests it ; inside nothing, yet the first thing I 
did on regaining my freedom was to have a smoke. 

After the first month I worked “ in association.” For me 
this meant carrying my stool and bits of string to the ground 
floor, there to sit two yards from other prisoners making my 
fluff. The object in keeping the men “spaced” out was 
apparently to prevent any conversation among them. But 
very soon I learned to talk without moving my lips, and 
noticed that unless the warders were themselves under 
observation from the centre, they winked at it. 

After this, I was set to more congenial work—in the 
reception block, attending the incoming prisoners. Here 
conversation was free and almost open. 

“What are you in for?” 

“ Thirty-six yards of cloth! Id no more sense than to 
walk out past the boss with it wrapped round my 
body.” 

I never encountered men in for brutality or crimes of 
violence, and I met only one that could be called a “ pro- 
fessional criminal.”’ 

** What are you in for?” 

As I looked into his amused face for answer he handed me 
the handkerchief he had taken unnoticed from my pocket. 
He was the happiest, most optimistic fellow I have ever 
encountered, a cultured interesting talker, and one of a gang 
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of pickpockets and confidence tricksters. This was his third 
term—eighteen months. 

‘“* Why, the game isn’t worth the candle, is it ?” I asked, 

“Don’t you believe it. I live like a fighting cock outside. 
It’s risky, admittedly, but the risk adds enchantment to the 
game. Rather than sweat my soul away in a mine or factory 
I’d spend the rest of my life in gaol.” 

Yet the man had qualities which in other circumstances 
would have made him a shining light in society. 

On returning with us to the prison each evening, the 
warder would run his hands searchingly over our clothing ; 
and our cells also were searched at frequent and irregular 
intervals. Nevertheless for week after week I smuggled twist 
tobacco into my cell to chew at night, and secreted it in a way 
that was never detected, a way it would not be fair to present- 
day prisoners to divulge. Of course, this was too good to 
last. One day the reception inspector laid out on a table 
seven exceptionally iarge and juicy pieces of tobacco, and for 
some absolutely unaccountable reason I took one. I say 
“unaccountable ” advisedly, because it would have been easy 
for me to procure my supply from a safe source. The inspector 
missed the tobacco at once, every man was searched, and it 
was found in the toe of my sock. 

I expected to be severely punished for this lapse, but was 
not even taken before the governor. Instead, I lost my job, 
and was sent to another part of the prison, there to learn 
how to knit a sock. I became so expert that I could knit a 
sock a day, but not so expert as my teacher, who could knit 
without looking at his work. 

This is the place to say that the warders, with very few 
exceptions, were perfect gentlemen, and even as a prisoner 
I did not envy them their job. I have only one really un- 
pleasant memory of my prison life, and this is in connection 
with my privilege of seeing a visitor every two months. 
When the longed for time arrived, I was taken with about 
thirty other prisoners to a large room, and presently found 
myself in a boarded-off partition faced with close-meshed 
wire netting similar to that used for bird cages. At the 
opposite side of the room, at a distance of fully five;yards, was 
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a similar arrangement for the visitors, a warder marching to 
and fro between the two. When the visitors entered, 
simultaneously there followed a veritable pandemonium, 
for each had to shout to make himself heard. I was thankful 
that my brother had come instead of mother to see me, and 
decided there and then not to avail myself a second time of 
this privilege. 

On one occasion I helped to carry soiled linen to the 
laundry, which was situated in the women’s prison. I cannot 
certainly say, but am of the opinion that the latter was a 


| building exactly like the men’s, entirely separate, though in 
_ the same enclosure. At any rate, we did not pass through the 


outer gates. Wardress! What more terrible word is there 
in our language? In church the organ was often played 
by a wardress, a woman of about thirty, small, slender, active, 
and had she been dressed in another uniform, a typical nurse 
in appearance. The chief of the laundry was much older, 
nearer fifty than forty, tall, powerfully built, with a face dead 
white, though not unhealthy looking, and with an expression 
more sad and resigned, I thought, than grim and forbidding. 
I felt sorry for her. As I stood by the gate, I caught my only 
glimpse of a woman prisoner—walking past an open window. 
She was young, rosy-cheeked, wore a print dress, and bonnet, 
and altogether looked more like the traditional dairymaid 
than an inmate of a prison. She paused, smiled gaily, waved 
her hand, and vanished. 

After the first month I was allowed one, and presently 
two books from the prison library; rather poor things, 
including too many bound Quivers and church magazines. 
The books were changed by the schoolmaster whilst 
I was out at work, and one memorable day upon my 
return I received the shock of my life. On my table was 
what looked like J. S. Mill’s “‘ System of Logic.” Was it real, 
or merely a mirage ? Had that book, by some strange freak 
of fortune, actually found its way into the prison, or was the 
latter already softening my brain ? I picked it up, carefully, 
gently. It was solid, substantial, real. I kissed it. I capered 
round the cell in glee, and henceforth my cell became a study, 
the cell door a barrier between me and the prison. For the 
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benefit of the schoolmaster I wrote on my slate, “ Please 
do not change my book,” with the “ not ” trebly underlined, 
and left that instead of the book for him on my table. 
Psychologists divide people into two categories, the 
introverts and the extroverts, those finding their chief 
pleasures in contact with their fellows, and those—thinkers, 
dreamers, students—relying chiefly upon themselves. To a 
man of the former type, imprisonment must be a ghastly 
experience. To me, in retrospect, my six months’ imprison- 
ment was a period of unruffled calm, contentment, almost 
happiness. Nevertheless, I should be dismayed to-day at the 
prospect of repeating my experience. 
LESLIE ARNOLD. 


NS 


THE PROSPECTOR 


I mer him by the path as I plodded through the tumbled 
hills that break away down to the Zambezi. His speech and 
address were those of an educated man. The shyness of his 
manner and his loose-knit figure betokened the backveldt. 
His face was tanned the colour of bronze and he wore whiskers 
and a moustache that reminded me of an old-time coachman. 
His camp was a few yards away, a huddle of grass shelters 
and two old bucksails that served for tents. A pestle and a 
mortar, a hammer and several lumps of freshly broken rock 
told his profession. 

He was sitting outside eating his breakfast off the top of a 
packing-case and he asked me if I would join him. I did so 
and we had mealie porridge with condensed milk and fried 
liver and slices of meat from a bush buck and brown bread 
and black treacle and coffee out of a tin can and made as 
only the old-timers know how to make it. He apologized 
for his tablecloth, which was a newspaper, and for the plain- 
ness of his fare. I said that if I had had my own breakfast 
I should have squatted on a stone and eaten it off my knees, 
and as for the food it was the best I had ever tasted, which 
was true enough, for I had climbed a thousand feet from the 
low country and it was a cold early morning in June. 

Breakfast over, he stuffed his pipe with Maghaliesburg, 
and we fell to talking. I asked him what luck he had had, 
and he said that he had pegged several “ blocks ” of copper 
and there might be a bit of silver with it, too. It was alla 
gamble, of course, but you never knew. Perhaps it might 
turn out a rich strike. There was a store-keeper “up the 
line’ who was backing him. An old partner of his who 
had done pretty well and had made a bit of cash. He had a 
farm himself, but he never seemed to make much out of it, 
what with drought and locusts and now the foot-and-mouth 
disease. Anyhow, there was nothing in mealies these days ; 
the natives could grow them as well as Europeans, and at 
half the price, too. This was the life th at he liked best 
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better than being tied down to one place day in and day out. 
He had wandered a bit in his time. He was seventy-eight— 
I had taken him for sixty—and he had prospected in Aus. 
tralia and New Zealand and South Africa and now up here, 
Gold mostly, gold was the stuff that paid, people always 
wanted gold. Opals now, he had mined opals in Australia 
and he had been on the diamond diggings and had found his 
way up to Rhodesia just after the Pioneers. Yes, he remem. 
bered Rhodes. A great man Mr. Rhodes and one of the best 
that ever stepped and always thoughtful for his men. I'll 
tell you a story about him, he said. “I was a trooper in the 
B.S.A.P. at the time, and it was when there was all that 
row over the Jameson Raid. Mr. Rhodes was going down 
to the Cape on his way home, and I was one of the party doing 
escort on the road. It was after the Matabele rebellion and 
things weren’t too safe. We were riding along spread out 
fanwise, and I had gone down to a pool in a river bed to fill 
my water-bottle. Just then along came Mr. Rhodes and an 
officer with him to water their horses. Well, you know what 
horses are like and how they wade right into a pool to drink 
and stir up all the mud. Well, the officer’s horse did that. 
But Mr. Rhodes pulled up his horse, and he said: Mr. So-and- 
so—I’ve forgotten the officer’s name now—don’t you think 
you ought to let that man fill his water-bottle first. Yes, that 
was Mr. Rhodes all over. A wonderful man and we all loved 
him.” 

Well, it was all a gamble, but perhaps this thing would 
turn out well, and he rose and stretched himself and his eyes 
gleamed and a faint little smile played over his rugged old face. 

As I plodded on up the path I turned once to look back 
at him, and he waved to me with the miner’s lamp that he 
held in his hand. A wonderful race the old-time prospectors, 
but they are dying out now and their places are being taken 
by smart young men with college educations who work for 
soulless trusts and companies. Failures perhaps, rolling stones 
that have gathered no moss; but think of it, seventy-eight 
years old and never daunted. Still hoping for the lucky strike. 
Still thinking to find El Dorado round the next corner. If 1 
at his age can still smile and still hope I shall not feel that my 
time has been altogether in vain. 

F. B. Macrag, 
Lundazi, N. Rhodesia. 


THE CANDID JOURNALIST 


It was young Arthur Ferris who told us that he had been to 
Geneva to report for The Candid Friend, a new publication, 
the aim of whose promoters was to supply its readers with the 
truth, without any unnecessary frills, about the foremost 
topics of the day. There was, however, so little appetite for 
this commodity in the raw, that the paper only survived for 
a few months and Ferris had been out of a job ever since. 
It was not good business, about that he had definitely made 
up his mind, to put unprepared facts before the general public. 
Crude circumstance had to be plucked, drawn, trussed and 
cooked, like a fowl, before you could serve it for general 
consumption. He had, for instance, written an unvarnished 
account of his experiences at Geneva, without any predilec- 
tions one way or another, and the only result had been that 
the editions containing his articles had been stigmatized by 
one of the British delegates to the Assembly of the League as 
an affront to all decent-minded people and an impudent 
attempt to make a mock of the sacred cause which every 
lover of peace had at heart. 

It was really a most unfair attack, as the only thing he 
had done was faithfully to record his impressions as a com- 
pletely detached observer. He had mixed freely with scores 
of people of all nationalities during the month of his stay 
and attended numerous meetings of the Assembly and 
Committees, taking especial pains to try to understand the 
point of view of those who were in charge of the central 
machinery at Geneva. He had had no axe to grind, except, 
in return for a moderate stipend, to write an account of what 
he actually saw and heard; and it had certainly not been 
his intention either to boost the League or, on the other 
hand, to disparage its personnel or procedure. He did, 
however, happen to hear some very astonishing opinions 
expressed, and towards the end of his visit began to doubt 
whether he had been living in a real world. A few of the 
more vivid impressions, the description of which had drawn 
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down upon his paper so much contumelious criticism, he 
then proceeded to recount and are set down here from 
memory just as they were given. 

* x ** * 

It was the Assembly of the League, and nearly every 
country had sent representatives. On the opening morning, 
Mr. Bonjour, the most distinguished of the delegates, was 
going to address the meeting and, as he was said to be bored 
by other people’s speeches on the subject of peace, which he 
took for what they were worth, intended to leave by the 
earliest possible train that same day on his journey home 
again. He was far and away the favourite orator of those 
present. He beamed upon the black-coated advocates of 
disarmament like the sun on a fine May morning, and they 
radiated enjoyment in the light of his countenance. His own 
Government had just carried a bill for a huge increase in 
tanks and artillery, and, though all the delegates knew this, 
they were rather gratified than otherwise, for it gave them an 
unanswerable excuse for opposing any further retrenchment 
of lethal weapons in their own countries. There was a 
quickened simmering of expectation in view of the star turn 
they were going to listen to in a few moments. Up to then 
the proceedings had been mechanical and tedious, except 
for one small incident. The British delegate, a suave and 
dignified statesman, had attempted to draw a picture of a 
world made desolate by another terrible Armageddon like 
the last and, in his concluding passage, had cited some 
lines from Shakespeare—‘‘ our greatest dramatist,” as 
he described him. Whereupon a querulous voice from 
the gallery, in the immediate neighbourhood of Mr. 
Bernard Shaw, who happened to be a spectator that year, 
cried out excitedly in a high-pitched voice: ‘‘ No, no—no, 
no—not the greatest !”’ 

The interpreters, who had sharpened their pencils, were 
looking forward to Mr. Bonjour’s address as much as anyone. 
The masterly flapdoodle with which he always entertained 
his audience they almost knew by heart, and was just what 
was wanted. It was in the best Geneva spirit, and took in 
nobody. They had learnt from long practice how much to 
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omit and what occasionally to interpolate in their renderings 
from one language into another. But all they had to do in 
the case of Mr. Bonjour was, neither to excise nor supplement, 
but to find as literal an equivalent as possible for the racy 
and persuasive periods that rolled off his tongue. At last 
Mr. Ivogenesis, a fiery crusader against the white-slave 
traffic, who had brought with him to Geneva a flamboyant 
lady for whom he kept a flat in another capital, sat down 
amid the loud applause of his delegation and the feebler 
approval of a few of the others who were in political association 
with his own Government. 

A stir now rippled through the packed assembly, while 
a thick-set, moustachioed delegate, untidily dressed and wily- 
looking, the celebrated Bonjour, mounted the rostrum. A 
wave of gratification passed over the faces of the male and 
female secretaries and the various other individuals on the 
platform attached to the huge clerical and administrative 
staff of the League, while the interpreters once again examined 
their pencils and made ready. Mr. Bonjour’s Government 
had recently enlarged the number of its submarines by 
40 per cent., its armoured tanks by 100 per cent., its heavy 
guns by 60 per cent., and its air bombers by 250 per cent. 
But what did that matter to the other delegates ? Bonjour 
was a rhetorician of the first water, who could talk about 
peace until you felt every warlike impulse dissolving in your 
marrow. It was the same on this occasion, and during his 
peroration you could have heard a pin drop. 

“* What curse is there, ladies and gentlemen, more dreadful 
than war? What more harrowing spectacle can the most 
awful nightmare present to our fevered vision than an advance 
dressing-station behind the field of battle with its mutilated 
bodies and tortured groans ? What, on the other hand, is more 
beautiful than the face of peace, the kindness of comrades, 
the sweet smile of love (and here the orator smiled showing 
what teeth he had), the handshake of mutual trust ? Are 
we not, my dear fellow-delegates, friends here to-day, all of 
us? Is there one of us who desires to hurt the other? Is 
there not peace among us here, good will, nay, affection ? 
Cannot we remain friends, you and I—(cries of ‘ Yes, of 
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course we can ’)—all those whom I see before me, and whose 
good opinion I cherish ? Who but the Devil can spoil our 
delightful intercourse ? If he plant his cloven foot here, will 
it not be our own fault ? To-day I hear the wings of the 
Angel of Love in our midst, and from the depths of my heart 
my message to you all, this lovely September morning, is— 
‘Peace on Earth and goodwill among men! ’—(‘ Bravo, 
Bonjour, bravo !—Fantastico—Superbe—Kolossal ’)—and our 
friend, wiping the moisture from his moustache, sat down, 
turning to the right and left, and bowing to the front, to 
acknowledge the effusive congratulations of those who sat 
near him and of others who came from the body of the hall 
to shake him by the hand. The remainder of the morning 
seemed drab in comparison and when that lantern-jawed 
pessimist, Melcoberg, suggested that deeds would be better 
than speeches, disarmament than words, he was received, 
except by a few of the humbler delegations, in a somewhat 
chilly silence. 

In the lobby outside, the scene later on was one of the 
greatest animation. Pressmen were insinuating themselves 
into every group, collecting information, telegraphing and 
telephoning news, the latest gossip about peace and disarma- 
ment. Private secretaries, looking like pimps, hung round 
their chiefs or interviewed reporters ; and dozens of others, 
neither delegates nor on the staffs of any delegation, nor con- 
cerned with the Press, but pale, emasculated busy-bodies, 
who had somehow managed to seep through, stood about 
with non-combatant faces, sucking up the atmosphere of the 
brotherhood of man. The members of the permanent Secre- 
tariat could be picked out by their looks of bored indifference. 
Two of them, graceless fellows, alas, were showing one of the 
younger delegates in confidence a poem that had been com- 
posed in the Office on the eve of the Assembly, entitled ‘‘ The 
Garden of Lies.” Certain junior members of the staff had 
collaborated in the composition, each of them contributing 
one or more quatrains. The verses went with a swing. In 
all there were about twenty stanzas, and they had been 
written with gusto by persons who obviously relished what 
they regarded as the huge joke of the League. And yet there 
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was a Slightly bitter tang about some of them, as though the 
writers’ distaste for the flummery, which in their opinion 
made up the Geneva stock-in-trade, and their contempt for 
those who dealt in it, had sometimes got the better of their 
amusement. Each quatrain ended with the refrain—‘‘ The 
Garden of Lies”’; and the whole was a revelation of what 
at any rate a portion of the machine thought of itself and 
those it catered for. The Assemblies were ridiculed, the 
speakers pilloried, the Council of the League held up to scorn, 
the different Governments referred to in derisive terms, and the 
protestations and window-dressings, all the elaborate make- 
believe of the alleged stupendous hoax, made fun of and 
stripped of dignity and pretence. Unfortunately there seemed 
to be but one copy of this unmasking pasquinade, jealously 
guarded and shown only to a very few. 

The main business of the League was not transacted in 
full Assembly, but through its various committees. Of these 
the Fourth Committee was certainly the most entertaining. 
It was here that was decided the League Budget for the 
forthcoming twelve months, and an amiable feature of the 
Committee was that it was largely composed of representatives 
of countries that had not paid their subscriptions for a number 
of years. It was remarkable how keen these defaulters were 
for an increase of expenditure at the cost of those countries 
who had to make up the deficit. They were the most extrava- 
gant fellows you can imagine and the hottest advocates of 
peace. Every kind of supplementary estimate would be 
proposed and, if the paying countries meekly raised a protest, 
then Paphlagonia, Polymorphia, Grandiflora and Nicibolga 
would shrug their shoulders and look disgustedly, as much 
as to say, ‘“‘ What mingy scabs you fellows are.” In fact, 
nothing could be done with them, and generally, in order to 
shorten the proceedings, the monies in question would be 
voted, the Secretariat always taking the side of the prodigals, 
since every additional Swiss franc added to the sense of their 
own importance. The vast Palace of the League, a second 
Versailles in course of construction, was especially expensive, 
and rightly so, for ought not peace to be preached from a 
centre worthy of so splendid a theme? Here again, the 
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magnificent debtors were the most enthusiastic advocates 
of this Gargantuan pile. Had they had their way, the 
mantlepieces would probably have been of silver and the 
door-knobs of gold ; for their own Governments would have 
been none the poorer for the outlay, and might have won some 
kudos from a gaping world. 

Various other Committees were putting in a lot of work. 
One of them was dealing with the question of slavery. Now, 
in Grandiflora, that excessively torrid place, it had been 
reckoned that the slave population amounted to nearly three- 
quarters of the whole. It was, therefore, only too obvious 
that to save its face, this rather awkward situation would 
have to be studied with some care by the League—all the 
more awkward, since Grandiflora, of all the countries which 
had signed the Covenant, was perhaps the most zealous in 


the cause of universal uplift. Although for ten years she had. 


failed to pay one centime of her due subscriptions to the 
League, she always supported the great Powers, when any 
difficulty arose with the smaller ones. Grandiflora had also 
had the tact from the start to depute a white gentleman to 
represent her in chief, about whom, it is true, certain malo- 
dorous rumours . Well, anyway, if not white through and 
through, he could certainly claim to be whited. Up to now 
the League had looked upon the irregular position of this 
one of its members with an indulgent eye. The non-payment 
of subscriptions was a bagatelle, and of common occurrence, 
although technically depriving the defaulter of a seat among 
them. But slavery was another matter, for no country with 
a persistent and organised system of slavery was allowed 
under the Covenant to become or remain a member. Yet 
almost from the inception of the League, Grandiflora had 
been one and, what was more, indefatigable, sending its 
representative to all the conferences and seeing to it that he 
and his staff took an active part in the many deliberations of 
the Committees. Luckily, there was no humour at Geneva. 
Mr. Poofo’s speeches were models of decorum. The country 
he had the honour to represent was, he assured the other 
delegates, holding up a large fat hand as though he were 
taking the Jewish oath, anxious above all things to conform, 
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not only to the letter, but to the spirit of the Covenant. It 
must, however, be remembered that many decent and 
patriotic industrialists would be totally ruined if any too 
hasty action were embarked upon. Not only that, but even 
the worthy labourers themselves who, so far as he knew, 
had made no complaint, would be thrown suddenly out of 
work, and their wives and children cast upon the resources 
of a State which was still feeling the strain of the recent 
economic crisis. He begged the Committee to believe that 
no one desired more than the government of Grandiflora to 
promote the high ideals of civilization ; no country had set 
its aims higher or toiled harder for the League, and he had 
been empowered to announce on behalf of those who had sent 
him that next year, all being well, a definite proposal would 
be forthcoming for dealing with this most difficult of all their 
problems. Owing to the quality of the perfume that drifted 
from this larded gentleman, the other delegates had moved 
a little distance away, but they listened with polite attention 
and, when the interpreters had finished, seemed on the whole 
to be suitably relieved. Indeed, Mr. Ho Pei Fu, the rap- 
porteur, in summing up the results of the work of this Com- 
mittee, said that the members had taken note of the remarks 
of the Grandiflorian representative, and had welcomed his 
assurances with the utmost satisfaction. ‘Two years later, 
however, so Ferris had heard, the slave population was still 
of the same dimensions, and Grandiflora, though behindhand 
with her subscriptions, was working heart and soul on the 
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Then there were the evenings, and how pleasant they 
could be, when the delegates and their staffs, released from 


_ the labours of the day, met night after night round flower- 


strewn tables in the large banqueting-halls of the different 


) hotels to toast one another and the success of the cause. All 


the more delightful were these spells of freedom, since their 
consorts generally accompanied their lords, in full panoply 
of what looks they possessed, upholstered and bedizened, 
and redolent of scents from many, many lands. It was the 
great outing of the year for most of them. Jewels blazed, 
orders glinted, broad ribbons of almost every hue clasped 
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almost every shape of manly brisket. If only their peoples 
could have seen them, what a glow of pride they would have 
felt, what gratitude to the Dispenser of mercies that the cause 
of peace should be in such hands! The most expensive of 
these entertainments was, perhaps, the one given by the 
delegation of Polymorphia. For days beforehand the staff 
had been feverishly engaged in the organization of this note- 
worthy symposium. A chef had been commissioned from 
Paris, and even the tables and chairs, the napery and glass, 
had been specially transported from the Polymorphian 
capital. Polymorphia, who was eight years in arrear with 
her subscriptions, had in her latest Budget estimated for an 
increase of 68 per cent. in her munitions of war; but this, 
after all, was quite in accordance with League practice. The 
Polymorphian armies, however, six months previously, having 
ruthlessly pillaged certain villages in Paphlagonia, had pro- 
ceeded to sack the banks of one of the chief towns. But all 
demands for redress had been insolently repudiated, and after 
a month of wire-pulling and a gentleman’s undertaking to 
leave the remaining towns alone, the Council of the League, 
out of sheer weariness, had allowed the dispute to drop out 
of the agenda. So the occasion had been deemed by the 
victors to be peculiarly appropriate for a little friendly display, 
and, though the Paphlagonian delegation was noticeably 
absent from the rejoicings, all the others had readily put in 
an appearance and drunk the health of the Polymorphian 
in the best champague. The smaller the country, the more 
it expended on these harmless festivities. Cinquevallia and 
Nicibolga, with only a few leagues of territory apiece, vied 
with one another in the richness of their hospitality. For 
they argued that, if ever goodwill were to reign in the world, 
it was at the dinner-table rather than in the Assembly that 
their interests would best be safeguarded and friendships 
consolidated that would stand them in good stead in their 
pecuniary difficulties. 
* * * * 

Ferris’s feeling on leaving Geneva had been one of depres- 
sion, soured by a sense of disgust that the credulous public 
of so many countries should be treated year after year to 
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this stale dish of platitudes, abortive resolutions, hypocritical 
assurances, and ever-increasing financial demands for the 
glorification of what he regarded as nothing but a colossal 
make-believe. There was hardly a single individual attending 
these Assemblies who had not a direct personal incentive in 
keeping the pantomime alive. All their expenses were paid 
by those who sent them, and they lived in luxurious comfort 
for these four or five weeks amidst some of the loveliest 
scenery in Europe. Welded together by this community of 
interest, banqueting and haranguing, whispering and intrig- 
uing, spending money not their own, they became consoli- 
dated into a sort of trade-union or mutual admiration Society, 
mechanical iterators of a parrot cry that had no reality what- 
ever off their own burlesque stage. Behind this fagade of 
| unreality armaments were steadily growing, preparations 
for the next war proceeding apace, and national animosities 
poisoning the peace of the home with fear and suspicion. 
And behind it also Nature lay in wait, the primeval, indes- 
tructible instincts of man, while these decorous puppets, the 
fantoccini of an hour, strutted and declaimed, enjoying their 
self-importance while they could. The peoples of the different 
countries desired the preservation of peace, no doubt, and 
hoped by this means to achieve it, but their delegates knew 
better. Ninety per cent. of the latter were aware that it was 
a full-dress humbug, a gigantic hum, the latest kind of world 
camouflage for new alliances and spheres of influence, a 
convenient breathing-space for fresh bids for power. They, 
at any rate, were under no delusions, and the whole of the 
Secretariat were in the conspiracy too. 

This, at least, was the opinion of Arthur Ferris, who was 
very young and had of course a great deal still to learn. He 
might have thought all this, but ought not to have put it so 
plainly on paper. For you can never afford to tell people 
what you really think of them. Smith suffers from bad 
teeth and insists on breathing confidences into your ear ; 
or Jones is a strangling bore, but spares no pains to do you a 
good turn. Clayguts is a shameless snob, and you can never 
keep him in conversation when a member of the aristocracy 
is by. Humbug, vanity, stinginess, conceit, mendacity, 
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arrogance—almost every frailty of human nature—has to be 
ignored or humoured, if a quiet life is the object you have in 
view. Let that cadaverous nobleman, X, tell us in sepulchral 
tones that he is profoundly convinced that so and so is the 
case. What does it matter? Everyone can see what he 
really is. Why spoil the fun with any unpleasantness? 
And the same with all these Geneva proceedings. What 
harm do they do? None whatever. Why then try to gibbet 
them ? They give employment, and the bores get together 
and fatigue one another, which is all to the good. Long 
may such an institution flourish! It is a flower of the post- 
war period, and when its blossoms wither and fall to the 
ground, as fall they must, some other plant will take its 
place. To ridicule the age in which we live has always been 
staple material for the wits of the day. But people are no 
worse and no better than they used to be, though manners 
have changed. This is the mistake young Ferris made. 
Human nature adores illusion, even the pretence of it, and 
loves to watch the actor and the mime. So—‘ Bravo, Bon- 
jour! Bravo, mon vieux!” 


GODFREY LOCKER LAMPSON. 


~~ 
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THE OVER-STRAINED TENNIS PLAYER 


THIs winter we have been receiving news from the antipodes 
which has added fresh fuel to the burning question of the 
over-strained player. On the top of the story that Perry’s 
torn muscles had not been responding to treatment we heard 
that J. H. Crawford was physically worn out as well as 
mentally stale, while V. B. McGrath, in growing weariness, 
was learning to loathe the sight of a tennis ball. Such re- 
actions to the stress of modern lawn tennis are inevita le 
under present circumstances, and the path of the first-class 
player will always be strewn with casualties until something 
be done to lessen the strain. World class lawn tennis combines 
the physical exertion of football with the mental concen- 
tration of golf. Yet where is the football team that has 
played every day of the week for month after month and year 
after year with scarcely any break at all, as the Australian 


_ Davis Cup team and some of the British players have done 


during the past few years ? 

First-class golfers complain of the immense mental strain 
concentration entails, a strain so great as sometimes to make 
them physically sick. The great lawn tennis player has 
much the same mental strain, but when his brain sends out 
its 8.0.8. to the nervous reserves that normally lie dormant 
throughout the body, it is a call to units already fully taxed 
by the needs of muscles, sinews, and heart. Therefore in 
constantly recurring states of exhaustion his “ will to win” 
makes on his emergency gland demands that nature intends 


. should be met only when life or limb are at stake. Such a 


misuse of reserve power has for certain end a breakdown 
in health. The pure amateur, of necessity a man of means, 
rests or follows other pursuits when sick and stale, but for the 
player paid by the sporting firm he represents to blaze its 
name throughout the tennis world by the brilliance of his 
racket there is no respite. Davis Cup but gives way to 
Championship, tournament and exhibition lawn tennis until 
the victim breaks under the strain and disappears from 
public ken. 

Mr. Norman Brookes has fathered a scheme for a Pacific 
Davis Cup Zone, but it is by no means certain if this will 
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in the end be found to meet the needs of India, Japan, New 
Zealand, South Africa or even Australia herself. It would 
probably tend to cut those nations off from the rest of the 
tennis world and might militate against a free interchange of 
visiting teams with Europe. As a rule simplest solutions are 
the best and the remedy for the trouble appears to be two. 
fold :— 

(1) The adoption of the rejected South African proposal 
that the Davis Cup competition should be biennial. 

(2) The abolition of the five set match from knock-out 
tournaments, but its retention in representative matches. 
The first suggestion would at once relieve the world con. 
gestion, especially for antipodean teams who would ex- 
perience at least one winter season every two years instead of 
none as at present, and would also make possible the reciprocity 
of biennial visits by American and European touring sides to 
southern and eastern waters. 

Just as the far-sighted economist envisages the world as 
one whole, so should the lawn tennis legislator. America, 
Australia, Europe, Japan, should all co-operate for the 
common good. Biennial abstention as now practised by 
South Africa is not the same thing as a bienially limited com- 
petition. It but cures a local symptom to the neglect of a 
constitutional disease. The sole objection to such a limitation 
appears to be its effect on the exchequer of competing 
European nations, many of whom have grown to depend 
largely on their coffers being filled by Davis Cup matches. 
Surely, however, all international championships would be 
benefited by the biennial absence of a counter-attraction, 
and interest in the Davis Cup matches themselves be stimu- 
lated by their relative rarity. Financial profit to the associa- 
tions is likely to go hand-in-hand with the wholesome growth 
of the game itself, which, after all, should be the main 
consideration. 

The second remedy, the much-discussed abolition of the 
five set match, speaks for itself. The argument that pre- 
war players found five sets well within their powers makes no 
allowance for the recent enormous increase in competition. 
Even if skill at the top has not appreciably advanced a would- 
be Wimbledon champion has now to fight from the very 
beginning instead of strolling through to the round of the 
last eight as in Doherty days. Lawn tennis is, after all, a 
game, and may it remain—even for its ablest exponents— 
a re-creator and not a destroyer of health. 


NEVILLE DEED. 
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SCOTTISH NOTES 


THE KING ON THE CLYDE 


THE new King’s first journey to Scotland combined an 
inspection of the Queen Mary at Clydebank, and a visit 
to the homes of some of his subjects in the poorer parts of 
Glasgow. He could not more fittingly have initiated his 
personal relations with his people as their monarch than by 
demonstrating, as he did so clearly on this occasion, his 
keen interest in their welfare, and in all that makes for the 
betterment of their lives. Politically, we are told, the Clyde 
is ultra-red, and it is the home of the ‘‘ wild men” of the 
House of Commons. Wherever the King went, he was greeted 
with demonstrations of loyalty and personal attachment, 
and foreign observers noted with amazement that in the 
stronghold of extreme socialism the King moved freely in and 
out among a crowd of his subjects, without a single policeman 
or soldier in sight. The Prince of Wales has been, of course, 
a regular visitor to Scotland, and it is worth observing that 
his official visits have a common strand linking them up— 
the Prince’s interest in his fellow-soldiers, those with whom 
he served when in his own words he found his manhood in 
the War. His most memorable visit was on a July day in 
1927, when he performed the opening ceremony of Scotland’s 
National War Shrine in the precincts of Edinburgh Castle. 
He has always been at the call of ex-servicemen’s needs, 
and as recently as last Armistice Day he attended the British 
Legion Festival of Remembrance in the Usher Hall. It had 
been announced that he would not speak, but he delighted 
the audience by addressing them and making a characteristic 
appeal for the support of his old comrades in the War. 


Mr. MacDonaLp 

Looking back on the results of the MacDonald elections, 
it is hard to see how any alternative could ever have been 
considered, although many were confidently prophesised— 
not, of course, in these columns, which had little difficulty 
in finding both winners. Father MacDonald had, as was 
expected, the bigger majority, and at the declaration of the 
poll shared the cheers of the assembled crowd of non-voters 
about equally with Lady Houston, who was not present. 
Socialism should take heart from this result, and realise that 
the cause is advancing. Mr. MacDonald must be the first 
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socialist returned by a constituency of so-called educated 
people. To set against that, however, is the depressing 
circumstance that Mr. Cleghorn Thomson, the straight 
socialist, forfeited his deposit. Sir Thomas Holland, the 
Returning Officer, delicately indicated that whatever the 
new member might still think of the small, undemocratic 
University constituencies of the South, he could now have 
no doubts about the value of the great Scottish University 
electorate. Mr. MacDonald on this topic has, with much 
wisdom, “laid low and said nuffin’.” A convenient engage. 
ment at St. Andrews entailed his absence from the House of 
Commons when the subject of University franchise was 
debated. Son MacDonald had a closer run for his money 
in Ross and Cromarty, but even so nearly had a clear majority 
over all his opponents combined. The Liberal candidate 
very deservedly and quite easily forfeited his deposit, and 
Mr. Randolph Churchill saved his by the skin of his teeth. 
Over 18,000 voters polled, and nearly 15,000 of them voted 
for Mr. MacDonald and his socialist opponent. 


COMMANDER COCHRANE’S APPOINTMENT 


Meanwhile the appointment of Commander the Hon. 
A. D. Cochrane to the governorship of Burma has led to yet 
another by-election—this time in Dumbartonshire. At the 
General Election Commander Cochrane’s majority was not 
a large one, as these things go now-a-days, and_ this 
election was staged as a triangular contest, with two new 
disadvantages for the Unionist candidate to face, one 
resulting from the Government’s vice in the muddle of 
our foreign affairs, the other from the Government’s virtue 
in very properly insisting on further enquiry before vast 
sums of public money are sunk in a Forth Road Bridge. 
Of the latter point the Nationalist candidate made the 
most, and it was estimated that the Government’s refusal to 
pay should be worth many votes to him, although Dumbarton- 
shire was not directly affected one way or the other. The 
experienced socialist candidate no doubt relied largely on the 
Government’s bellicose preparations. The Unionist candidate 
was Mr. A. P. Duffes, K.C., an able man and an attrac- 
tive speaker, who has been distinctly unlucky in his 
political ventures, for he has had all the kicks of unsuccessful 
contests and none of the ha’pence of legal preferment which 
are supposed to reward political endeavour, successful or 
otherwise. He had a hard row to hoe in Dumbartonshire, 
and he deserved better success than to lose. 
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THE FortH Brivce Roap 

What is known in the best journalistic circles as a “‘ bomb- 
shell”? has been thrown by the Minister of Transport among 
the advocates of the Forth Bridge Road, and repercussions 
from the explosion on the Mackintosh Rock site will be felt 
throughout Scotland for some time to come. Mr. Hore 
Belisha’s letter was a very moderate and entirely sensible 
one. It stated that he did not question the suitability of 
the proposed site of the bridge, “‘ but he is not convinced, 
on the information now before him, that the project possesses 
sufficient justification to warrant a grant from the Road 
Fund towards the very heavy expenditure which would be 
involved.” He added that he was always open to consider 
any detailed evidence which could justify the expenditure 
on economic and traffic grounds. The trouble, from the 
promoters’ point of view, is that there is not and never can 
be any such evidence. An admirable and well-known railway 
bridge provides all necessary facilities for goods traffic between 
the North and South of Eastern Scotland, and if there are 
strange individuals who prefer the motor car to the train 
for getting about the country, they have recently been 
supplied with an adequate and efficient ferry. To build 
a mammoth bridge could do nothing whatever to assist 
trade or transport. Another expensive mammoth would be 
required in order to link up Dundee and Aberdeen with the 
South, at a possible saving, in time, of a few minutes. The 
only conceivable justification for such unnecessary extrava- 
gance would be to say that it would afford employment to so 
many workers for so many months, and if the country has 
great surplus resources to spend on this laudable object, the 
bridge may as well be built. 

The Minister’s innocuous letter has been greeted by all 
our most self-advertising “ patriots”? with gnashings of 
teeth and foamings at the mouth. “ Deplorable,” “ scanda- 
lous,” and even “treacherous” are among the hard words 
which have been lavished on this unusual and refreshing 
demonstration of sense by a Government department. But 
the chief importance of the incident is political. The cry 
has been raised that “‘ Scotland is suffering for the benefit 
of England,” and all the Nationalist braves are on the war- 
path, determined to have the scalp of Mr. Hore-Belisha. 
This particular section in our political life is unceasingly 
vocal, and the Forth Bridge issue provides them with a 
new and much-needed cry. The nationalist candidate in 
Dumbartonshire announced at the beginning of his campaign 
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that the Bridge would be one of the major planks of his 
platform, and the West of Scotland has been ringing with 
Fife’s woes. 


ScoTTIsH MARRIAGES 

A Committee under the chairmanship of Lord Morison, 
appointed by the Secretary of State for Scotland, has been 
sitting this year to enquire into the modes of celebrating 
marriage in Scotland and into what, if any, reform of these 
is desirable. The Committee undoubtedly owed its inception 
to a progressive agitation about the so-called scandal of 
Gretna Green marriages, which have been given a degree 
of publicity wholly unwarranted by the facts. In Scotland 
people can contract either a regular marriage, i.e. one 
solemnised by a minister of religion in the presence of wit- 
nesses after proclamation of banns or publication of notice 
by the registrar, or an irregular marriage, the latter being an 
unhappy term for a perfectly valid marriage constituted 
otherwise than in the mode indicated. Irregular marriages 
constitute only eleven per cent. of the total marriages, and 
of that figure a negligible percentage is concerned with the 
blacksmith’s shop at Gretna. In the vast majority of 
irregular marriages the spouses accept one another as husband 
and wife before witnesses, and immediately thereafter appear 
before the Sheriff, who, after hearing evidence on oath, 
grants warrant to the registrar to register the marriage. 
The whole proceedings are as formal, seemly and regular 
as well might be. In these circumstances it is lamentable 
that a précis of evidence should have been submitted to the 
Committee on behalf of the Church of Scotland stating that 
it is an inauspicious start to married life that it should begin 
in the Sheriff court, with its sordid associations of strife and 
crime. As well object to marriage in church with its sordid 
associations of death and (in old-fashioned Scotland at any rate) 
threats of eternal damnation! In point of fact “ regular” 
marriages in Scotland are largely solemnised in the houses 
of the parties or their relatives, the rooms in which must 
have, on a fair average, associations fully as criminal and 
quarrelsome as the private room of that “‘ judicial maid-of- 
all-work,” the Scottish sheriff-substitute. But it is, perhaps, 
unnecessary to show the absurdity of a statement which would 
never have been made if any thought had been devoted to 
the framing of it. The Committee will probably be enabled 
to make some useful suggestions for minor reforms in a 
system which works well enough as it is; and in any event 
its recommendations will, in accordance with precedent, 
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be relegated to a pigeon-hole in Dover House and never 
be seen in the light of day again. 


GREET MEN! 

At the time of the Universities by-election, Sir John 
Simon, in commending Mr. Ramsay MacDonald to the kind 
suffrages of the electors, was so far carried away by 
enthusiasm for his colleague as to describe the ex-premier 
as “‘ the most distinguished living Scotsman.” These words 
were doubtless read with an incredulous start by the over- 
whelming majority of Mr. MacDonald’s countrymen, who 
do not share Sir John’s view. But reflection on the subject 
only suggests rather gloomy thoughts about the poverty of 
the land. So long as the late Lord Balfour and Lord Rosebery 
were alive, there was no lack of really distinguished claimants 
to the title. But now, where are they? In the political 
world there is no one in the front flight, with the possible 
exception of Mr. Maxton. Great though he may be, he has 
never yet been (and please God never will be !) subjected to 
the acid test of office. Mr. Elliot for a time might have had 
some support, but has lost much ground—almost as much as 
annually goes out of cultivation. Law is perhaps too narrow 
a field for nation-wide distinction, or something might be 
said for Lord Dunedin or Lord Clyde. The church has no 
great ecclesiastics to-day of the stature of Rainy or Whyte 
to enter the lists, and to mention Mr. X., of Glasgow, or 
Dr. Y., of Edinburgh, in this connection would evoke merely 
a snigger. In medicine and surgery we have many competent 
practitioners, but no outstanding characters like the heroes 
of old. In literature, Sir James Barrie would, no doubt, 
receive some support, but hardly fits the bill. If Lord 
Tweedsmuir is the most versatile Scot, undoubtedly the best- 
known is Sir Harry Lauder, and on a referendum of his 


_ countrymen the latter would probably usurp Mr. MacDonald’s 
_ title. A possible exception suggests itself. In days when 


sport plays a large part in national life, it might be expected 
that a great association football player would be the most 
distinguished Scotsman of the day, but the trouble is that 
the Scottish hero of one day is the patron saint of Wigan or 
Chelsea on the next, and if we want a truly national patron 
saint in games we should probably turn to a sister-sport. 
To define greatness is a difficult task, but it must consist to 
a large extent in a combination of character and achievement. 
Taking that standard, who can doubt that ‘the most dis- 
tinguished living Scotsman” is either James Braid or 
Alexander Herd ? THEAGES. 
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A RAIN GUIDE FOR THE BRITISH ISLANDS 


SEASONAL OUTLOOK 


Considering the total rain amount during the coming 
three months, the indications at present are :— 


That over the British Islands as a whole the rainfall 
will not differ appreciably from the adopted normal 
amount. 

That, however, in the extreme S.W. of England and 
the entrance to the English Channel the total rainfall 
during these three months will be above the average. 
That over Scotland and the Northern districts of 
England and Ireland the total rainfall will, during the 
same months, be below the average, thus bringing 
about a normal rainfall for the British Isles as a whole. 


Considering the individual months, the indications at 
present are :-— 


That during April the extreme 8.W. of England, the 
Western half of the English Channel and the adjacent 
part of the Continent to the Southward will record 
a total rainfall in excess of the average. 

That during the same month there will be a deficiency 
of rain in the North over Scotland and other parts of 
the British Isles. 

That during May the deficiency of rain will intensify 
over all the British Isles excepting the S8.E. half of 
England. 

That 8.E. of a line joining the Wash to Portland Bill 
the total rainfall during May will be very near the 
normal amount. 

That during June the rainfall for the British Isles as 
a whole will be above the seasonal average but that 
this, excess will not affect the S.E. of England and 
will be most marked in the W. and N.W. districts (Scot- 
land, Ireland, Wales, S.W. England and the entrance 
to the English Channel). 

That in the London area and 8.E. of England the 
mean temperature during the coming three months 
will be above the seasonal level, notwithstanding the 
usual “chills” in May which are expected to reduce 
the mean temperature for that month to a figure 
approaching the normal. 

DunBoyNgE, 17.11.36. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


[The Editor will gladly insert letters of public interest as far as space 
permits, but all communications must be accompanied by the full name 
and address of the writer, even when for any good reason anonymity is 
desired. ] 


DEFENCE, UNEMPLOYMENT AND EMIGRATION 


To tHE Epiror or The National Review 


Smr,—I venture to bring to your notice a proposal which 

I consider would assist the solution of three problems: 

Unemployment, Defence, and Emigration. 

1. The withdrawal of the Imperial Forces from the Dominions was 
done partly out of consideration for local feeling at a time when 
nationhood had been won and sentiment was roused and eager for 
every demonstration of independence. 

Changes in world politics render the return of these forces to certain 
of the Dominions imperative. 

. Australia and New Zealand are unquestionably neglected with regard 
to proper development at the present time, and it is contended that 
we should without delay send men and spend money in these 
Dominions. 

These men should be Sailors, Soldiers, and Airmen of the Imperial 
Forces. 

3. The advantages to a community of the presence of forces of the 

Crown are well known, not the least being :— 

(a) Money in circulation. 
(b) Service required. 
(c) Sporting activities. 
(d) Military bands. 
(e) Social stimulus due to presence of Officers, their wives and 
friends. 

The general advantages to any Dominion :— 

(a) Defence. 

(6) Introduction of many probable permanent settlers of the best 
type. 

(c) Probability of time expired men and their families settling in 
the country having become used to its conditions of life. 

(d) Consumption on the spot of large quantities of food and clothing 
in the Dominions. 

(e) Increased local employment for service, building, maintenance, 
etc. 


The general advantages to Great Britain :— 


(a) Defence of a vital source of food supply. 
(b) If any of the Dominions was properly garrisoned it would make 
that country seem less remote and foreign to the would-be 
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emigrant, hence there would also be less homesickness, in short, 
it would be an encouragement to emigration. 

(c) There would be lacking one grave disadvantage of foreign 
service, viz., an unhealthy climate. (Every encouragement 
would have to be given for the families of men to go to the 
Dominions too. This would entail certain alterations to the 
Naval Regulations. The Navy on foreign service at present 
receiving no facilities for having families with them.) 

(d) Shipping would benefit from the transport of the wives and 
families, stores, also friends of those in the Forces in due course. 
Ultimately shipping would benefit in a great many ways as it 
does from every development overseas. 

(e) Benefit from re-direction of thought from the parochial affairs 
of Europe to the destiny of an Imperial People. 

(f) Employment would increase directly as a result of increased 
numbers in all three Services, and indirectly in a multitude of 
ways through Empire Development. 

Emigration is at a standstill, and the Dominions hold 
that they have already a surplus population, unless mouths 
to feed and backs to clothe can be found from the abundance 
of their resources and surplus raw materials. Here, then, 
would be the beginning with fresh population which could 
not be held to interfere with existing economic or labour 
conditions, but which would absorb on the spot a great deal 
of local food and raw materials. 

It may be said that this proposal could never be made 
politically acceptable to self-governing Dominions, but it is 
my contention that the responsibilities which have been 
forced upon, and admittedly accepted by Great Britain, due 
to Dominion policy, for instance Asiatic exclusion, render 
it equitable that we should receive full facilities from the 
Dominions concerned for the re-establishment of portions of 
our forces upon which the defence of these Dominion policies. 
ultimately depends. 

Finally, I would suggest the establishment of arsenals 
and aircraft factories in these Dominions, and it would be 
real wisdom instead of shifting Woolwich to South Wales, 
as has been suggested, to shift it to New South Wales. 

It is impossible to go into full details in a letter, but 
Australia and New Zealand are chosen because they are most 
suited to the scheme and would derive and render most 
benefit under it. 

Yours faithfully, 


JEFFERY ELLIOTT, 
Commander R.N.R. 
P. & O. s.s. “‘ Strathmore.” Chief Officer P. & O.S.N. Co. 
At Sea. 
September 28, 1936. 
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THE NEW APPOINTMENT 


To THE Epitror or The National Review 


Sir,—You printed a letter of mine last year, no doubt 
because of the great knowledge of inside politics that I possess 
by virtue of my surroundings. If I write to you again it is 
because you have once more wholly misunderstand the position 
in regard to the Government and the new Defence Minister. 
I do not hear very much about defence per se, so you may be 
right about that. The people who talk confidentially in my 
presence are not so much concerned with ships, aeroplanes, 
guns, and men to work them, as with the much more necessary 
matter of carrying on the King’s Government without making 
changes, and above all, without allowing anyone to overshadow 
any minister. I ventured to point out to you that Mr. Eden had 
been put into the other leg of Sir Samuel Hoare’s trousers in 
order to get rid of the latter. Was I right ? I was, Sir Samuel 
has gone: Mr. Eden, who is a transcient and embarrassed 
phantom depending upon Mr. Baldwin, remains. 

About this question of the new Minister. A lot of foolish 
people of no importance talked as if he ought to be a man of 
drive and ability. Mr. Churchill was mentioned, Lord Lloyd, 
Lord Weir. But, I ask you, what would have happened to 
Cabinet Ministers if either of the first two-named had joined 
their body ? They would simply have faded out. Do you 
think Mr. Baldwin would dream of appointing someone who 
would overshadow Mr. Elliot, Mr. Eden, Mr. Davidson, to say 
nothing of himself? Of course not. He has done the only 
possible thing. He has appointed Sir Thomas Inskip, who 

will not overshadow anyone. Mr. Baldwin has, in this 
_ matter, shown great moderation. After all, the Emperor 
Caligula appointed his horse to the Consulate. 

To read the National Review one would think the principal 
preoccupation of Ministers was attention to the problems of 
the day as, or even before, they arise. This is ridiculous. 
Ministers—especially Prime Ministers—have to maintain their 
own positions. It is curious that the busybodies who are 
always talking about “‘ policy ’ cannot understand this. They 
would know more if they had my opportunities.— Yours, etc., 


An ARMCHAIR. 


Carlton Club, S.W.1. 
March 18, 1936. 
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DIVINE WISDOM 


To THE Eprror or The National Review 


Sir,—On hearing the Gospel read on Sunday last (the 
3rd Sunday in Lent) one realised in a flash how much national 
anxiety could have been spared if those in high places had 
remembered the divine simile :—‘‘ When a strong man armed 
keepest his place, his goods are in peace ; but when a stronger 
than he shall come upon him, and overcome him, he taketh 
from him all his armour wherein he trusted, and divideth 
his spoils.” 

Yours faithfully, 
é CHURCHMAN. 

Ilford, Essex. 

March 19, 1936. 


CHINA IN THE MELTING POT 


Dr. HoRNABROOK writing from Melbourne to a friend recently 
said : There is no integrity in China. I use the word in the 
sense of unity. There has been none since the revolution of 
1911. There is no real Government in the sense that we know 
a government. Ninety-six per cent. (96%) of the populace 
are illiterate. There is no voice of the people, there are no 
elections, no Parliament. There is only the voice of certain 
war lords, their hangers-on, and the voice of the bankers. 

Money counts in China as elsewhere. China has been 
bought more than once by various Western Powers through 
their financiers, but those days are about over—at least let 
us hope so. There is absolutely no love lost and no cohesion 
between China north of the Yangtze and Canton China. In 
fact, the Cantonese Chinese to-day are notorious throughout 
the East as a crowd that is best kept away from. They have 
become a bit too clever, but again I say thank you for putting 
me on to that article of Gull’s in the Times of January 8. 
I read it through twice. When he talks about the integrity 
of China, Gull knows perfectly well that he is talking of 
something which does not exist to-day, and has not existed 
since the revolution of 1911. 

There was a bit of cohesion among the eighteen provinces 
when there was an Imperial head. To talk of the Integrity of 
China to-day is simply talking “ hot air,’ and every Britisher 
or Westerner out East is fully aware of that fact. The trouble 
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is this: the Cantonese Chinese have been putting the bluff 
over not only the League of Nations, but over Great Britain, 
for years past. When Gull talks of British prestige out East 
being higher than ever, or words to that effect, he is not 
correct. British prestige out East from Cairo to Tokyo, is not 
in the same street that it was thirty years ago. All Western 
prestige has slumped. The war of 1914-18 taught the East 
—Near, Middle, and Far—that we were never the little tin 
gods that we set ourselves up to be, nor were we the little tin 
gods that the East (Near, Middle, and Far) thought us to be, 
and there is not one Britisher out East who knows his East 
who is not fully aware of that fact. 

There is no real Government in China. Ever since the 
Revolution of 1911, China has been governed by a series of 
men who have had either military, or financial backing, or 
both. At the present moment China has one strong man in 
Chang-Kai-shek. He has roughly about one million well- 
armed trained men at his back (in China to-day, taking Govern- 


, ment, Communistic, and bandits, there are something like 
_ five million men under arms). He has the support of the 


bankers, and Chang-Kai-shek has enough brains to see that 
if China is ever going to recover, then she will do so with the 


_ support of Japan. In other words, even China is a bit sick of 


being bought by various Western Powers, of which we Britishers 
have been the worst offenders, the U.S.A. running us a good 
second. 

China—that is Northern China—is commencing to see and 
understand the wonderful progress that has been made in 
Chorea of recent years under Viscount Saito and his able 
successor, General Ugaki. In fact, within twenty-five years 


’ the industrial progress of Chorea will be enormous, and bids 


even to outdo Japan. China is also commencing to realise 
the startling progress of Manchoukuo in spite of the stupid 
non-recognition of that country by Great Britain and the 
League of Nations. There will be outstanding changes in the 
Far East, and especially in North China this year. 


Chiang-Kai-shek is no fool, and if he has any love of his 
country, then he will throw in his lot with Northern China, 
Inner Mongolia, Manchoukuo, and Japan, in a federation of 
independent states, but united in one whole against any 
aggressive action from outside. Canton China with its 
socialistic, communistic tendencies, can stew in its own 
juice—to continue to put the eye-wash over Chatham 
House, the League of Nations at Geneva, and the financiers 
in Great Britain and U.S.A. 


BOOKS NEW AND OLD 


THE HEROIC CONCEPTION OF LIFE 


PoETS AND PropHets. By André Maurois. Translated by 
Hamish Miles. (Cassell, 10s. 6d. net.) Here are studies of nine 
modern English writers, originally delivered as lectures to a 
French audience, which, whether one reads them in the 
original (Magiciens et Logiciens) or in the admirable transla- 
tion by Mr. Hamish Miles, provide some hours of delightful 
and profitable reading. M. Maurois is one of those rare 
Frenchmen who approach English life and institutions not 
only with understanding but also with sympathy, one might 
even say with affection: this point need not be laboured, 
for, since the creation of Colonel Bramble, his studies of 
Englishmen of note have won a wide public in this country, 
perhaps to the detriment of his intimate novels of French 
life that are equally well worth reading. In this book his 
purpose was “ to examine certain English writers who, since 
the opening of the century, have played an important part 
in the spiritual moulding of one or two generations of human 
beings,” and he says that his choice of authors was “ confined 
to those who have offered to their contemporaries not only 
esthetic enjoyment but also a philosophy.” Each chapter 
is a miniature portrait, biographical, descriptive, analytic ; 
and the names of the sitters are Kipling, Shaw, Wells, 
Chesterton, Conrad, Strachey, D. H. Lawrence, Aldous 
Huxley, and Katherine Mansfield. 

It would, I think, be tedious to undertake here a 
successive estimate of M. Maurois’ estimates, all of which 
are illuminating, well documented and free from bias; and 
I prefer to take my start from the first and perhaps the most 
important essay, that on Rudyard Kipling, which is a 
remarkable tribute of the deepest admiration for one whom 
the author has “never ceased to regard as the greatest 
writer of our time, and one of the greatest of any time,” 
and is (moreover) a revelation of Kipling’s influence outside 
English-speaking countries. M.Maurois says at the outset 
of his essay : 

“ Amongst English writers who are widely read in France outside 
the circles of professional literary men or enthusiastic lovers of 


literature, we could point to Shakespeare, Swift (but only with Gulliver's 
Travels), Defoe (only with Robinson Crusoe), Charles Dickens, and 
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certainly Rudyard Kipling. Between 1900 and 1920, Kipling appealed 
to the rising generations in France as few French writers were able to 
do. His mannerisms (‘ but that is another story . . .’) became French 
mannerisms. His legends inspired the games and moulded the ideas 
of French children. We shall try to trace the causes of this compelling 
power, the foremost of which must have been Kipling’s revelation of 
heroism and a new, contemporary sense of mystery.” 


It is interesting to note from what he says later that the 
French young people who underwent this influence did not 
in the least associate the powerful enchantment with British 
Imperialism, although he admits as an historic fact that 
Kipling’s doctrine did give a “ mystico-literary justification ” 
to the British Empire. “ What we sought in Kipling, apart 
from the admirable stories, was first and foremost a heroic 
conception of life. That conception was neither exclusively 
British nor exclusively Imperial. . . . Again it wasneither 
exclusively military nor colonial. Whatever the milieu he 
described, Kipling discerned amongst men a constant and 
necessary hierarchy, the framework of a_ heroic society 
which takes shape whenever a human group has a difficult 
task to accomplish.”” Mr. Maurois proceeds to illustrate by 
quotation Kipling’s view of this heroic framework and of the 
place taken in it by its various components, commanders, 
bridge-builders, women, artists and Tomlinsons. He calls it a 
“heroic pessimism,” and remarks very truly that “if it had 
been exhibited in an abstract philosophical form, it would 
never have touched men in their hearts.” Its power, he 
holds, lies in the fact that it was presented in the form 
of new myths for which men of the twentieth century were 
thirsting. The magical beliefs of our far ancestors are stil! 
part of our secret thoughts, and “ Kipling is himself so near 
to the youth of humanity that, at the moment of his writing, 
he believes in the stroke of magic which he is describing . . . 
Kipling’s world is not the mechanical, over-regulated world 
of the Western determinist. It is a world positively thronged 
with gods, and constantly one hears their footsteps prowling 


| round the paths of men.” And he concludes his essay by 


the words: ‘‘ The things which he has described and sung 
are the eternal virtues which give man the faculty of leadership 
and give the race the power of survival.” 

M. Maurois makes no attempt at a general synthesis of 
the nine writers whom he studies: in his short introduction 
he points to them as representatives of different attitudes 
and currents of ideas. Yet, with the possible exception of 
the one woman, one might bring them all into relation, 
positive or negative, with the “heroic conception of life.” 
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On the positive side appear, in their very different ways, 
Conrad, Wells, Chesterton and even D. H. Lawrence ; on the 
negative side Shaw, Strachey and Aldous Huxley. No doubt 
it was what M. Maurois calls his “ twofold life in East and 
West” that gave Kipling the power to embody his heroic 
conception of the world of myth, which is, of course, the ideal 
world for the poetic expression of that conception. The 
world of myth in the poetic traditions of all nations, whether 
these are elementary or highly developed, is the heroic world, 
But not all men of this age can get back to the youth of 
humanity, and those poets who cannot, must relate their 
conceptions to humanity as they find it. Thus Conrad, who 
glorified the heroic qualities of men as nobly as did Kipling, 
pictured his heroes as doomed to act in a world where no 
gods prowled. As M. Maurois says: 
“In the group of ‘ messages ’ which we are here trying to decipher, 
Conrad’s appears as the most direct expression of the stoic philosophy 
of life, that of the British man of action. This foreigner has proved 
himself, more exactly even than Kipling, the interpreter of what is 
best in the English soul. The work of Kipling is peopled often by the 
gods of the East, and the powers of evil prowl in its jungles, at the 
gates of Indian cities, round the camps of the Sahibs, and alongside 
the workshops of the bridge-builders. In Conrad’s books, man stands 
alone facing the universe ; his finest tales describe the battles of man 
with the sea, that is to say, the age-long struggle which has fashioned 
the most characteristic Englishmen.” 
He calls Conrad aristocrat and realist, pessimist as regards 
the results of action, optimist as regards the qualities 
engendered by action itself. The ideas of loyalty, fidelity 
and courage seem to be the only lights that Conrad descries 
as inextinguishably but feebly illuminating a tragic universe 
in which Nature is an alien, often hostile, power and the best 
of human effort is usually fruitless. The contrast between 
these two hero-creators and hero-worshippers proves once 
more how profoundly a poet’s conceptions are conditioned 
by his experience. Kipling’s early life in India not only 
gave him a sense of the Oriental mysticism but showed him 
the hero positively constructing or consolidating something 
that would outlast himself; whereas there is nothing con- 
structive in a sea captain’s voyage, which is simply a matter 
of bringing his ship safe to port and then beginning all over 
again. It is no wonder, then, that Conrad’s heroes are more 
tragic than Kipling’s and that his pessimism is deeper, while 
his philosophy is far narrower. 

Pessimism, however, though not usually supposed to be 
an attitude of heroes, is an unavoidable element in the heroic 
conception of life; for the hero can only prove himself in 
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combat with some opposing force, which he must necessarily 
regard as evil. And it is in their ideas of evil, more than 
in anything else, that heroic conceptions differ. Chesterton’s 
conception of heroism, for instance, is one of faith opposed 
to heresy, particularly to the heresy produced by intellectual 
pride ; Lawrence’s heroism, distorted and angry, is that of a 
thwarted man fighting against all in modern civilisation that 
seemed to oppose his mystical ideal of wholeness; while 
Wells’s conception is that of the disinterested and self- 
sacrificing pursuit and application of scientific knowledge in a 
world still cumbered with useless allegiances and outworn 
ethical beliefs. The two former figure the hero as one who 
returns to tradition or to primitive instinct, while the latter 
imagines him as one who resolutely turns his back on the 
past and marches ever forward—but to what? M. Maurois 
studies all three with acumen and sympathy, but his essay 
on H. G. Wells is particularly interesting. His criticism of 
the Wellsian philosophy puts very convincingly the thoughts 
that must occur to many people as they read his novels of 
the future—namely, that Wells is more effective in pointing 
out what is wrong to-day than producing a satisfactory 
picture of what will be perfect to-morrow. He says: 

“The solutions proposed by Wells are always ingenious and 
generous ; but they do not solve the problems because they ignore 
some of the data. The women of his novels, the societies of his fore- 
casts, are beautiful, but unreal: they take no account of original sin. 
In Kipling, the gods are everywhere; in the Wellsian universe, no- 
where. His idea of an ‘ Open Conspiracy ’ of millionaires and experts 
to take over the world and administer it intelligently is a piece of fancy 
unrelated to the shape of things as they are. Wells’s doctrine, in spite 
of its technical and scientific apparatus, is in fact a religion. He believes 
that human societies can attain to a state of lasting perfection, that 
this state is within sight, that the ship is just lying off the harbour, 
that sound education and goodwill would suffice to create this World 
Republic in which thousands of Wellses would direct the public 
services. It is a noble belief; but the world is flesh and blood, the 
world of soil and stone is not like that. The world is peopled by 
fallible, passionate, jealous creatures, capable of kindness and courage, 
folly and cruelty. Would they be capable of applying a World Plan 
of permanent equilibrium? Even granting that such a plan were 
conceivable, would it not still be necessary to allow for the conflicting 
passions of millions of men? But it is not conceivable. No single 
human brain can shape it. Plans beyond numbering are applicable in 
Utopia ; on earth, we must live from day to day. Equilibrium could 
only be a stopping-place. Such is the lot of humanity.” 

I must confess that when I looked on at the final scenes of 
Wells’s film ‘‘ Things to Come,” in which thousands of hygien- 
ically clad beings were wafted up and down glass tubes in lifts 
or floated about in air-trams, with telephones on their wrists 
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and perfectly functioning digestions, in an underground city 
lighted by captured sunlight, I wondered what thoughts, 
emotions and passions their creator conceived to be animating 
them. They are still men and women, fathers and children, 
rulers and ruled, and in his choice of an emotional conflict 
with which to end his play he merely falls back upon one that 
is in no way new—that between devotion to a cause and 
domestic affection. The far graver conflict, typified by the 
revolt of the sculptor, between the individual’s longing for 
self-fulfilment and community’s presumed need that it should 
be suppressed, is not worked out to its end; but we are left 
to suppose that, when the heroes have attained perfect 
knowledge and made it public, this conflict will no longer 
exist. It is possible that Wells in his secret heart realises 
that the perfect world state could only exist where the circle 
can be squared, in the blessed mathematical realm of infinity, 
which will never be attainable by human beings: but he 
cannot reconcile his impatient soul to admitting that 
humanity and perfection are incompatibilities. ‘‘ He takes 
no account of original sin,” as M. Maurois says: his heroic 
conception is faulty in its conception of evil, which he regards 
as accidental and removable. His is a heroism of passionate 
non-acceptance, the heroism of all fundamental reformers, 
always useful in practice but, as a faith, unacceptable. 


One difficulty besetting all heroic conceptions of life is 
that of the position to be occupied in it by quite one half of 
the human race, the women. M. Maurois, being a Frenchman, 
does not leave that difficulty in doubt; and it would be 
interesting, were there space, to examine what he says of the 
position of women in the heroic worlds of Kipling, Conrad, 
Wells, Lawrence and Chesterton. It may safely be said that 
to a woman, though women are no less capable of heroic 
action than men, none of these worlds is acceptable, for, 
being masculine creations, they have been evolved with only 
partial understanding of a woman’s consciousness. Indeed, 
it is to be wondered whether Wells can really imagine any 
perfect state—informed, that is, by perfect knowledge—so 
long as there are two sexes in the world. If women, though 
it seems contrary to their natures to do so, were to formulate 
heroic conceptions of life, no doubt these would differ from 
one another as do those of men, with varying views of the 
combat and of the enemy, some refusing to admit the 
necessity of evil but most accepting its inevitability in things 
human: but none of them would have any resemblance to a 
masculine conception. Nobody knows this better than M. 
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Maurois, as he reveals in his admirable essay on Katherine 
Mansfield, whom he admires not only as, at her best, a great 
artist, but as one of the few women who made no attempt 
to imitate the masculine outlook but turned a woman’s eye 
upon the universe of women. “ Women and their moods, 
their secret alliances against the male, that particular voice 
in which they talk together in the evening, the long con- 
versations ‘‘ of mother and daughter, their mysterious bonds 
of union with certain objects. . . . About all these things 
nobody has ever spoken better.” He goes on to say: 
“Cross-sections of the feminine universe, very finely cut— 
this might serve as a first definition of the work we are 
examining ; but it is one which still lacks the essential. The 
virtue of Katherine Mansfield’s stories lies not merely in 
their truthfulness, but in their poetry.” This poetry was a 
kind of mysticism of beauty, snatched in supreme moments 
of sudden apprehension and transfiguring temporal circum- 
stance with a magic light. Then the light faded, leaving 
only the old background of cruelty and pain. ‘“ Nearly all 
her stories are of moments of beauty suddenly broken by 
contact with ugliness, cruelty, or death. But things must 
be accepted thus. Life is just this mixture, as Laura divines 
so clearly at the end of The Garden Party.” And here, after 
all, though M. Maurois does not say so, we see a woman’s 
heroic conception of life, possibly not typical, certainly not 
universal, but undoubtedly genuine and individual. It is a 
heroism of clear-sightedness, acceptance and faith, and of a 
continual striving to attain a higher degree in all these 
capacities ; the foe is the self, the combat is waged within, 
the victory is purely personal: but then, if the hero be an 
artist, victory also means the attainment of that perfect 
sincerity and simplicity for which Katherine Mansfield strove 
throughout her tragic life. She was equipped with little, 
but she had the essential that is given to few: for, though 
in the words of the negro spiritual, “ All God’s chillun got de 
shoes,” not many of them have what she had—the sudden 
vision. ORLO WILLIaAMs. 


WHERE ENGLISHMEN WALKED AS GODS 


LETTERS FROM INnpI4, 1829-32. Being a selection from the 
Correspondence of Victor Jacquemont (Macmillan, 21s.). 
Firry YEARS WITH JoHN Company. From the letters of 
General Sir John Low of Clatto, Fife, 1822-58. By Ursula 
Low (Murray, 15s.) As, for the time being, India is no 
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longer “news,” it is good to turn to these two solid, 
readable contemporary accounts of British India and 
Ranjit Singh’s Punjab a century ago, one correspondent 
being an acute foreign critic and the other an efficient 
builder of the British Raj. Jacquemont, aged twenty- 
eight, was sent out by the Jardin des Plantes to make 
a genealogical and botanical exploration of India. He was a 
specialist, a doctor and a competent linguist, with a mastery 
of English, Hindustani and Persian, which enabled him to 
address the distinguished people he met, not only in their 
own language but in correct idiom. “ In talking to Moslems, 
I never said, ‘Mohammed Ali, Omar, Hussein,’ but ‘ My 
Lord Mohammed, His Excellency Ali, His Highness Hussein 
and Holy Mecca,’ instead of merely Mecca. This courtesy, 
which costs very little, goes straight to peoples’ hearts.” 
This, with his frankness and wit, endeared him to the highly 
suspicious Ranjit Singh and he was the first European 
traveller allowed to tour the Punjab and Kashmir. For all 
his admiration for this oriental potentate, Jacquemont had 
no doubt as to which of the two régimes was the more beneficial 
to the Indian peoples. He esteemed British rule above 
native rule. Certain contrasts struck him. One was the 
senseless extravagance of the junior English officer, glorying 
in a huge establishment and vast debts to Calcutta merchants, 
compared with the careful management and scrupulous 
economy of French officers. He himself was never free from 
money difficulties, due to the parsimony of the Jardin des 
Plantes, but all his national training was revealed in his 
pride over his frugal means of travel. The other contrast 
was between the different English he met. Jacquemont had 
nothing but admiration and personal affection for the British 
officers ruling Northern India, but he had a contempt for 
the narrow stupid Englishman in Southern India. It was 
as though two different races had sprung from the same 
island. 

As we open Fifty Years with John Company, we step into 
the inner circle of the very world that Jacquemont admired, 
and it is a thousand pities that he and John Low never met, 
for the latter was a fluent French scholar. We read of some 
hundred members of four families, Lows, Malcolms, Shake- 
speares and Thackerays ; of these some seventy served and 
lived in India. When a daughter came to India she found 
more relations than at home. The men were soldiers and 
the women married soldiers, political officers, civil servants 
and lawyers. A large proportion died in the saddle, but that 
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they were a healthy stock is shown by the great age attained 
by those who survived the rigours of the Indian climate. 
These letters give as clear a picture of life at home as well as in 
India. John Low, in Lucknow, could plan and direct 
alterations in the Clatto which he had left thirty years ago. 
The centre of the family, John’s mother, was a most beloved 
person and John excites our love and respect. After soldiering 
for thirteen years he attracted the attention of a great soldier- 
administrator, Sir John Malcolm, who made him his first 
Political Assistant. While still only a lieutenant, he pacified a 
district, commanding a force of three thousand men and ten 

guns. He saw service as president to Jaipu, Gualior and 
finally Lucknow, from 1831 to 1842, when he left for his first 
English leave, after nearly forty years’ service. He returned 
to India in 1847 and in 1848 became Governor-General’s 
agent in Rajputana. In 1853 he was made a member in 
Council. Whilst he favoured the Annexation of Oudh as in- 
evitable, he opposed from his long experience as Resident to 
Native Princes, Lord Dalhousie’s policy. This policy was one 
of the causes of the Mutiny, which caused its reversal. 
During the Mutiny, Sir John’s health gave way and he left 
India. Space forbids comment on the doughty feats of other 
members of these fine families. They seem to have borne an 
honourable part in every major and most minor events in 
Northern India and Afghanistan. This tradition might have 
lasted for ever had we ourselves not killed it. 


THE TWILIGHT OF AN ERA 
THE Last oF THE EmMpRESSES and the passing from the Old 
China to the New. By Daniele Varé (Murray, 15s.). Shortly 
after the fall of the Manchu dynasty five Secretaries of 
Legation, representing respectively Great Britain, France, 
Italy, the United States, and Holland, met and made friends 
in Pekin. By a strange coincidence, they all returned thither 
some years later as Ministers Plenipotentiary and resumed 


_ brotherly relations and their researches into Chinese history. 


They were a congenial company and we may be sure that 
Signor Varé pulled his weight in making them so. He has 
dedicated this delightful book to his four colleagues ; it is 
written in excellent English. The ancient Chinese civilization, 
as expressed in art, architecture, human character and 
standards, has an appeal of its own; now and then a 
European can be found to translate it into Western thought 
and language with insight, humour and atmosphere. Signor 
Varé’s style has a light yet certain touch and a mastery of 
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effects which remind us of the drawings which have just left 
the walls of Burlington House. Tzu-hsi, the famous Empress 
Dowager, who for half a century dominated the Empire of 
China, making and unmaking Emperors at will, was the 
daughter of a Manchu officer, a Captain in the second of the 
eighth Banner Corps. She began life as a “ third grade” 
concubine to the Emperor Hsien Feng, and she owed her 
subsequent rise to power to the sheer force of her personality, 
Her ambition was entirely restricted to retaining domination 
in her own hands, and as her energies waned the inrush of 
Western ideas bore her down. There is a remarkable picture 
of the return to the Imperial city after her humiliating flight 
on the occasion of the Boxer Rebellion of 1910. The foreign 
colony of Pekin lined the top of the wall to watch the 
procession arrive; as the Empress stepped from her chair 
“she looked up, saw the row of faces, paused, lifted her 
closed hands under her chin and made a series of little bows. 
From all along the wall came an answering spontaneous 
burst of applause. ... . It was a turning point in history— 
the inauguration of a new policy.” As a result of that policy, 
China’s civilization crumbled, almost in a night. The book is 
excellently produced, the illustrations and Signor Varé’s 
initial capitals lend it great distinction. 


THREE BATSFORD BOOKS 
THE EncuisH ABBEY. Its Life and Work in the Middle Ages. 
By F. H. Crossley. Foreword by The Rt. Hon. W. Ormsby 
Gore, M.P.F.S.A. (Heritage Series, 7s. 6d.) THE EN@LisH 
Country House. By Ralph Dutton. Foreword by Osbert 
Sitwell. (Heritage Series, 7s. 6d.) THe lLera@acy oF 
ENGLAND. An Illustrated Survey of the Works of Man in the 
English Country. (Pilgrims Library, 5s.) The Abbey and 
the Country House maintain the high level of excellence set 
by the Cathedrals and the Parish Churches of England. Mr. 
Crossley’s work on monastic life in pre-Reformation days is 
packed with information and interest. ‘“‘ As sure as God’s in 
Gloucestershire,” is an old saying—perhaps ironic—based on 
the number of monkish establishments in that delectable 
county. Yet, as the author’s map shows us, the abbeys and 
nunneries stand thickest in Yorkshire, a county of magnificent 
ecclesiastical ruins. We learn much, not only of the archi- 
tecture, but of the daily life of monasteries. The fine fervour, 
which led the faithful few to live in tree huts while building 
the Church which afterwards became the Fountains Abbey, 
soon died down. The monasteries were for three hundred 
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years the repositories of peace, education, good manners and 
civilisation in England, and we thus owe them a debt we can 
never repay. But their high standard of living caused the 
monks to eschew poverty and hard manual labour; they 
became leisured landowners and employers of hired servants. 
As the cultural level of the laity rose and peace spread through 
the land the need for ecclesiastical refuges disappeared. 

Mr. Dutton bears the name of an ancient house, and 
writes of manors and halls with the sympathy and affection 
born of knowledge. We are only beginning to appreciate— 
just as taxation is destroying them—our marvellous heritage 
of “middling” country houses and farm-houses in the 
Midlands, South and West. They are built in our own 
“vernacular ” style and no other nation possesses the like. 
The story of this gracious housing and of the spacious, 
self-sufficing life led by squires and yeomen from feudal days 
is admirably told. 

In The Legacy of England a variety of contributors describe 
the different aspects of country life through our history. 
Adrian Bell tells delightfully of farming, Charles Bradley 
Ford traces the village through history, R. H. Mottram talks 
of country towns, Ivor Brown of Inns. All three books are 
profusely illustrated with excellent photographs. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT IN SOUTH AFRICA 
THE Economic DEVELOPMENT OF THE BRITISH OVERSEAS 
Emprre. Vol. III. The Union of South Africa. By the 
late L. C. A. Knowles and C. M. Knowles. (Routledge, 
10s. 6d.) The late Professor Lilian Knowles (her untimely 
death took from us a brilliant scholar and a careful and 
assiduous historian) had planned a series of economic studies 
of the Empire overseas. She completed the first volume, 
which gave a masterly review of the Empire as a whole ; 
she was not spared to finish the second (a comparative study 
of Dominion problems and an economic history of Canada), 
and this was brought to completion by Mr. C. M. Knowles. 
For her third volume on Australasia and South Africa she 
left some lecture notes, and from these, augmented by an 
extensive exploration of South African official reports, 
parliamentary debates, contemporary records and other 
material, Mr. Knowles has produced the present volume. 
It deals with South Africa alone, for it was found, as the 
author’s investigations proceeded, that to include Australasia 
would have been an impossible task within the compass of 
a single volume. Here is certainly a work of extraordinary 
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interest and of high educational value. It traces the 
economic history (as distinct from the political or mili- 
tary) of the Union from the days of the Dutch 
foundations of the colony down to the situation to-day. 
South Africa is sharply distinguished from the econo- 
mic conditions of the other Dominions by its dependence 
on native labour; it “‘ has never been a reservoir into which 
pour the poor emigrants from Central Europe,” and while 
coloured reformatory boys are placed out without much 
difficulty it is not easy to find work for the children of white 
parents. The problems of the future lie in the struggle of 
the combined white races to maintain their position in the 
midst of a coloured population vastly superior in numbers, 
Mr. Knowles calls attention to the difference of method 
employed by the white races in taking over land in Canada 
and South Africa: in Canada land was allocated; in South 
Africa it was appropriated. He describes farming in its 
primitive and pastoral stage, and the later development of 
commercial farming. Drought, plagues and pests make the 
South African farmer’s career “a gamble with God,” but 
adverse conditions have called into existence “‘ an organisa- 
tion with a record of chemical, veterinary and agricultural 
research of which the Dominion is justly proud.” On the 
important subject of the mines, he points out that concentra- 
tion of interest on diamonds and gold has tended to obscure 
the immense variety of the country’s mineral resources. 
Mining in South Africa, too, has the same grave labour 
problems which beset the whole of the economic life of the 
Union and impose a heavy responsibility on the governing 
class. Let us notice, in conclusion, the well-merited tribute 
that is paid on many pages to the wise and statesmanlike 
efforts of Lord Milner, who “infused a new spirit into 
administration ” ; who, with his officials, grappled to excellent 
purpose with animal diseases, and who, by the comprehensive 
modus vivendi, helped forward South African development 
and prosperity. 


MORE EMBELLISHED BIOGRAPHY 


THe TURBULENT DucueEss. By Baroness Orczy. (Hodder 
and Stoughton, 18s.) BraumarcHais: An Adventurer in 
a Century of Women. By Paul Frischauer. (Ivor Nicholson, 
21s.) “‘She watched over Louise Marie Thérése being put 
back into her cot, and stood by until the child left off crying. 
After which she allowed her maids to undress her and put 
her to bed, and here she remained for the next few hours, 
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wide awake, watching the pale winter’s dawn slowly yielding 
to the light of day. ...” Well, perhaps she did, but in 
what we have ventured to call embellished biography the 
ordinary reader can only guess where fact merges into imagina- 
tion, and one is tempted to deplore a fashion which sidles 
irritatingly between straight fiction and straight biography 
and leaves the reader nowhere. It is surely a bad thing that 
so many books of this kind should be handed out to an 
eager and undiscriminating public. Despite this unsatisfactory 
medium, Baroness Orezy has made an enthralling book (we 
cannot call it history, and dare not call it fiction) out of the 
life of Caroline Ferdinande, Duchesse de Berri; and the 
Baroness’s unquestioned knowledge of the period is sufficient 
guarantee for the truth of the main outlines of the narrative. 
The book breathes life in every page, out of her heroine she 
has drawn an indomitable and unforgettable personality, and 
many of the scenes have all the moving reality of a fine film 
unrolling itself before our eyes. 

Unfortunately, the same cannot be said of Mr. Frischauer’s 
Beaumarchais. Far from being difficult to leave, it is difficult 
to go on with, and although, from the historical point of view, 
this author may be as able as the Baroness Orczy, he is not 
like her, “‘ a born writer,” and his book suffers in consequence. 
Despite a wealth of detail, imagined or unimagined, it is 
styleless, dry and laboured, and without that feeling for 
language which is useful to the historian and, surely, a 
sine qua non to the biographical embellisher. Nevertheless, it 
gives a careful account of the social career of this ambitious 
eighteenth-century watchmaker, who unscrupulously used a 
succession of women as his tools, and it will no doubt appeal 
to the apparently insatiable public for which it has obviously 
been written. 


MAKERS OF HISTORY 


BEFORE THE WAR: Studies in Diplomacy. By G. P. Gooch, 
D.Litt., F.B.A. Vol. I: The Grouping of the Powers. (Long- 
mans, 10s.) Five makers of history are here set before us 
by Dr. Gooch, and their efforts and achievements studied. 
Lansdowne, Delcassé, Biilow, Iswolsky and Aehrenthal may 
not have been supermen, but they were men of high ability, 
and did much to shape the course of world events. ‘ All 
played the same game of machtpolitik with different degrees of 
skill and success,” and in those days “ nobody dreamed of 
renouncing war as an instrument of national policy.” In 
watching their performances, says Dr. Gooch, “ moral indigna- 
tion is out of place.” The author makes no attempt to prove 
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or disprove any thesis: his task is to explain the formation 
of policies and the sequence of events. This he does lucidly 
and instructively, and the student of early twentieth-century 
history will derive profit from these masterly essays. It is 
not possible here to record Dr. Gooch’s verdicts in more than 
a sentence or so. There is a notable tribute to Lansdowne, 
who, taking the helm at a moment when Great Britain was 
‘morally no less than politically isolated,” had strengthened 
our position when he laid down his burden. Delcassé, who 
had to face the Fashoda humiliation, also left his country 
“‘incomparably stronger.” Biilow is given credit throughout 
his twelve years of office for never desiring war or taking a 
step which directly threatened the preservation of peace ; his 
handicap was “ the blazing indiscretions of his master ” and 
the “‘ stark intransigence of Tirpitz.”” Iswolsky stood for four 
years in the centre of the European stage ; the tragedy of his 
life was “‘ that the man who had done most to revive the 
prestige of his country after the Japanese war should soon 
after have begun to squander his capital.” Finally there is 
Aehrenthal, who found that the annexation of Bosnia raised 
more problems than it solved. The European structure was 
too fragile and loosely knit to stand such a shock, and, “ in 
attempting to strengthen the Empire which he served with 
utter devotion,’ Aehrenthal ‘‘ set in motion forces which were 
quickly to bring the realm of the Hapsburgs crashing to the 
ground.” 


ANOTHER LIFE OF QUEEN VICTORIA 


Victoria OF ENGLAND. By Edith Sitwell (Faber, 15s.). 
Were Queen Victoria to come to life again, she would certainly 
express astonishment, in the manner of M. Jourdain, at finding 
herself the innocent and unwitting cause of so much prose. 
Her letters give a picture of her character and personality 
such as no other sovereign has hitherto shown to the world, 
yet in spite of the knowledge thus available, at least eight 
books have been written during the past three years, whose 
aim is to interpret the Queen and her immediate entourage 
to this generation. It is difficult to understand what led 
Miss Sitwell to add to their number. She deals but briefly 
with public affairs; her object is to trace the development 
of a character which she cordially admires. Yet, for three- 
quarters of the book, she is content to serve up a resurrection 
pie of fragments dug up by recent diligent excavators 
into Victorian history. The result shows a want of balance 
and a tendency to caricature, which seems inevitable when 
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the twentieth century sets out to interpret the nineteenth. 
We are informed that the Prince Consort worked himself to 
death, but we are not told what this arduous work was; we 
are given an impression of frivolity, of fussing over trifles, of 
visits to foreign sovereigns, contrasted with a terrible descrip- 
tion of the conditions of industrial life and labour As the 
Life draws to an end, Miss Sitwell forsakes the gossip of her 
contemporaries for the Queen’s own letters, and a dignified 
and truthful sketch emerges. We wish that the whole book 
had followed these lines. It is hard for our age to understand 
the simplicity and directness of outlook of a hundred years ago. 


MONEY POWER 
THE Two Narions. By Christopher Hollis (Routledge, 
10s. 6d.). THe Derreat or Dest. By R. McNair Wilson 
(Routledge, 6s.). The first-named book styles itself ‘“ A 
Financial History of England from the Standpoint of a 
Monetary Reformer ’—an unnecessarily ponderous sub-title 
to a book that is neither cranky nor dull. Mr. Hollis has 
thought much about the history and well-being of the body 
politic and assumes that finance should act as handmaiden 
and not as an irresponsible autocrat to the common weal. 
In the Middle Ages kings, in their wisdom, realized that 
there is nothing so disturbing to the nation as falling prices. 
When a growing world shortage of silver seemed to presage 
such a fall, prices were steadied by reducing the weight of 
silver in each coin. The Black Death reduced production 
of goods, but Edward III wisely accepted the resulting rise 
in prices. Under the Lancastrians, ‘“‘a cross between a 
monarchy and a plutocratic republic, for the first time in 
English history power passed into the hands of men who 
wished to play tricks with the price-level,’’ which fluctuated 
wildly, ‘‘ yet to medieval morals such a policy was so 
intolerably wicked that no régime could long survive which 
allowed it to be practised.”’ From about 1450 to the dissolu- 
tion of the monasteries and the coinage debasement by 
Henry VIII the price-level remained stationary. If it be 
immoral to debase a coinage, a king, as the ultimate sufferer- 
in-chief from the resultant anarchy, is the best man to try 
the experiment. If he survives or his successors are not fools, 
the trick will not be repeated. Elizabeth restored the 
coinage. After the Revolution of 1688, our Kings reigned 
but did not rule. But we owe to William III the institution of 
banking which has bulked so large in our history and, by 
mobilising wealth, enabled us to finance the enterprises which 
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gave us our Empire. Mr. McNair Wilson, brother-in-arms of 
Mr. Hollis, tells of President Roosevelt’s fight against money 
power, which he claims has been defeated both in the U.S.A. 
and throughout the world. 


A CHANGING WORLD 


THEY Laven THAT WIN or There’s Glory for You! By 
Franklin Lushington (Faber, 7s. 6d.). THE SKIES ARE 
Fautuine. By Winifred Peck (Faber, 7s. 6d.). The trouble 
with John Brown was that, in a changing world, he remained— 
John Brown. In that respect he is, thank Heaven, typical 
of many Englishmen. The son of a farmer and a squire’s 
daughter, he fought in the War and married a lady on whom 
suburbia was written large. He worked hard as a prosperous 
wine merchant, only to find that he was maintaining a family 
whose way of life ran counter to his deepest instincts. Mrs. 
Brown followed her children blindly and hysterically in all 
their vagaries. To her the “latest thing’ was always the 
right thing, her purely conventional mind could see no 
beauty or reason in the rooted habits and traditions of her 
husband’s relations. In the end John is forsaken by his 
family and “ goes home ” in every sense of the word—to the 
farm. They Laugh that Win is a clever character study ; 
Mr. Lushington presents the story in a series of pictures aptly 
descriptive of the chaotic frame of mind they represent. 

The Skies are Falling depicts the frantic efforts of an 
impoverished Scottish family to preserve their old country 
home. There is a domineering old mother who sticks at 
nothing ; a lifelike collection of sons, a conventional wife and 
some delightful children. The family pulls it off, while 
remaining very much themselves throughout. Excellent 
light reading. 


OTHER NOTICES 


S1raMESE WuitE. By Maurice Collis. (Faber, 15s.) The 
seeker after treasure in the brimming and tideless ocean of 
‘new publications ”’ is not often rewarded, but here we have 
treasure indeed—an enthralling subject, masterly writing, 
and admirable book-production all in one. Mr. Maurice 
Collis is a member of the Indian Civil Service, and when he 
was stationed in Mergui, a river-port in what is now known 
as Southern Burma, he became interested in the story of 
Samuel White, a renegade trader from the East India Com- 
pany, who had his headquarters at Mergui and whose activities 
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in the Bay of Bengal from 1677 to 1687 form one of the most 
amazing chapters in commercial history, if we may use such 
a term in discussing the exploits of an English pirate who 
lived in a style that princes might envy, amassed a fortune, 
survived a massacre, and got away with his neck and the 
greater part of his ill-gotten gains. Plain pirate that he was, 
he was a pirate of genius, and it is lamentable to think what 
such a man might have been and have done had his vital 
energies been turned into the proper channels. Mr. Collis has 
been fortunate in having the papers of Davenport—whom 
White practically captured and forced to act as his secretary— 
to draw upon ; his debt to Mr. W. T. Ottewill, Librarian at 
the India Office, who found them, is great. The pages in 
which Davenport is quoted word for word are extraordinarily 
interesting—perhaps more than any others in the book, and 
Mr. Collis’s own writing—particularly in such passages as 
the description of the Isle of Tanasary, on page 20, is good. 
This volume should be one of the most widely read of the 
year. 


THe Navat Memorrs oF ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET SiR ROGER 
Keyes : Scapa Flow to the Dover Straits : 1916-1918 (Thornton 
Butterworth. 18s.) The first volume of these memoirs dealt 
with the years 1910-1915 under the title “‘ The Narrow Seas 
to the Dardanelles.” The second opens with the departure 
of the author from the Eastern Mediterranean—an area “ full 
of unhappy memories and mortifying disappointments.” Sir 
Roger had been anxious, after the Gallipoli evacuation in 
January, 1916, “to get back to the North Sea in time to 
take part in the great battle which we felt could not be long 
delayed.” On June 1, however, the news of Jutland reached 


| him, and a week later he was called to England, for Admirals 
_ Arbuthnot and Hood had gone down in the great sea action 


and he was therefore due for promotion to Rear-Admiral 
any day. At the Admiralty Sir Roger studied the reports of 


_ the battle, and his account of it, while giving the Germans full 


credit as brave and skilful enemies, criticizes them as “ lacking 
in a sense of humour when they claim a flight to escape 
annihilation as a great victory.” The detailed account of the 
organization and carrying out of the assault on Zeebrugge 
on St. George’s Day, 1918, is very impressive, and there are 
excellent photographs and charts bearing upon this epic of 
audacity and heroism. Sir Roger had hoped to be allowed 
to take a hand in restoring the Navy to the condition in 
which Lord Beatty had left it in 1927, but Fate decided 
otherwise, and he entered Parliament in 1934, where he did 
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useful work in attacking the London Treaty and in urging | one © 
that, without adequate defence forces, there could be no survi 
safeguard for Empire communications. We hope that Sir ) mucl 


Roger is right in his belief that the country is at last waking whic 
up to the perils of the situation. “ Who can doubt,” he truly 
says, “‘ that if we had the strong Navy we possessed 21 years THE 


ago, there would be much less anxiety now amongst the has | 
nations in Europe, and far less danger of war in the immediate hum 
future.” { simp 


Tue Great Tom Futter. By Dean B. Lyman (University of a 
California Press, 10s.). RicHARD CROMWELL PROTECTOR oF oho 
ENGLAND. By Robert W. Rumsey (Longmans, 10s. 6d.).  } uncc 
American scholarship has done good service to English | pave 
history by this epitome of the life of a great and little-known | itio, 
English divine who lived from 1608 to 1661. Those who | jyreg 
study this period of English history must frequently ask | |) | 
themselves what the plain Englishman with no extreme views | Ther 
did or thought in those troublesome times. The answer would ( jp, ¢) 
be that they acted as did “Tom Fuller,” were it not that —_— 
little is known about the circumstances of his life, beyond © Qiog 
the sparks of autobiography to be found in his own “ Worthies,” ¢  <., 
‘‘ Church History,” and other writings. Fuller was definitely oun 
Church of England. ‘I do ingenuously protest that I affect 

the Episcopal Government,’ he courageously preached in | HEL 


London about 1652. He fought for the King, acting as Chap- "Ws. 
lain to Lord Hopton, ‘‘ Yea, the soldier at the same time may step 
shout out his prayers to God and aim his pistol at his enemy, of h 
the one better hitting the mark for the other ” ; is a gem well on ¢ 
worth recalling. Yet he was strongly anti-Laudian, and in | 
ceremony and doctrine almost a Presbyterian. In 1664 | 
Charles appointed Fuller as Chaplain to the Princess Henrietta ( wit} 
Anne. In 1647 he was preaching in London, and his patron, lyin 


Sir John Danvers, later became a regicide. Fuller’s horror at Mr. 
Charles’s execution does not seem to have broken his connec- / yx 
tion with the Danvers family, as he dedicated a book to Sir com 
John’s son in 1650. He took things as they came along. In com 
1655, to arrest growing Royalist propaganda, ministers had con’ 
to be stiffly examined before they were allowed to preach. ceec 
Fuller went before the Board of Tryers to be tested. He har] 
consulted an influential member as to the line he should take. witl 
‘* Sir, you may observe that I am a pretty corpulent man, and assi 
I am to go through a passage that is very strait ; I beg you lear 
would so good as to give me a shove, and help me through.” as a 

The second and last Protector of England is another law: 


ee 


example of the ‘“ plain man ” in the difficult 17th century ; 
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one who, but for the misfortune of being his father’s eldest 
surviving son, would have remained in the obscurity he so 
much desired. Much labour has only revealed a character 
which, even in private life, was as ineffectual as it was dull. 


Tue Exe. By Pearl 8. Buck (Methuen, 7s. 6d.) Mrs. Buck 
has done as much as any contemporary author to bring the 
humble peasantry of China home to us in all their honest 
simplicity. Her talent takes on a grimmer tinge in describing 
the struggle to keep the torch of Western family life and 
civilisation alight in a Chinese town. An American missionary, 
who claims to be a Christian, and his wife, who, though 
unconscious of any religious feeling, behaves as a Christian, 
have seven children, and lose four of them in the sordid 
cities of Southern China. A painful story of a mother’s heart- 
breaking strivings to keep her children alive and bring them 
up by her own standards till her health and life go under. 
There is an unbearable ring of truth about the story ; it may 
be that Mrs. Buck was the daughter “‘ Comfort ” she pretends 
to be. The husband’s inhuman callousness is almost in- 
credible, yet only when the days were closing in did his wife 
see clearly. “I should not be surprised if Andrew is all 
wrong about God,” she said on her death-bed. 


HELL’s Betts. By Marmaduke Dixey. (Faber & Faber, 
7s. 6d.).—When the elderly and respectable Mr. Pilgrim 
stepped by mistake into the death coach waiting for the soul 
of his client, he quitted this world and embarked abruptly 
on a strange series of adventures. The story of his visit to 
and escape from the up-to-date republic of Subterranea, 
followed by his arduous journey to the Celestial City, is told 
with an excellent combination of satirical wit and under- 
lying seriousness. The description of Hell, with its President, 
Mr. Nicholes, its marvellous machinery, its comforts and 
luxuries, could not be bettered. We are cast into an inervating, 
completely soul-destroying atmosphere, where man has be- 
come a useless parasite. It is almost impossible to paint a 
convincing picture of everlasting bliss; but Mr. Dixey suc- 
ceeds in describing the conventional idea of Heaven with 
harps, halos, and streets of gold. He spices his descriptions 
with such remarks as: “The authorities of Heaven had 
assigned to Pilgrim the duties of shepherd as soon as they 
learned that he had formerly trained and had been in practice 
as a lawyer. One could not do better, they said, than get a 
lawyer when it came to handling a crook properly, and when 
the fleecing season came round, they were sure he would find 
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the work both easy and congenial.’’ Unfortunately Mr. Dixey 
has besprinkled his books with a good deal of unnecessary 
coarseness. Such errors of taste prevent the reader from 
enjoying an otherwise amusing book. 


THE Last PLaGuE oF Eeyrpt. By Baron Harry d’Erlanger. 
(Lovat Dickson, 10s. 6d.) The last plague of Egypt, says 
the author—probably with much truth—was more dangerous 
than any of the ten that had gone before in distant days, for 
early in 1929 Egypt took to drugs. It was not a little mild 
hashish-smoking or cocaine-sniffing of the ‘‘ underworld” 
or “half-world,” but the ‘healthy majority ... had 
suddenly taken the bit between its teeth and was careering 
at full speed down the road to disaster.” They had taken 
to heroin, “‘ the worst and most virulent of modern chemical 
poisons.” Farmers, peasants, shop-workers, merchants, land- 
owners, clerks, writers, all fell to it as willing victims. Faced 
by the growing menace the Egyptian Prime Minister sought 
the aid of Thomas Wentworth Russell, Russell Pasha, Com- 
mandant of the Cairo City Police. His achievement as 
organizer and head of the Central Narcotics Intelligence 
Bureau is well known among informed people, but will be 
news to the English public, and it is good that the inner 
history of Russell Pasha’s energetic and successful campaign 
against the traffickers should be set down. The drug was 
smuggled into Egypt by every type of craft afloat, and moved 
about the country in the saddles and beneath the hair of 
camels, in the axle-boxes of railway wagons, in millstones and 
even in ladies’ garters. It is an astonishing story of resource- 
fulness and rascality. Russell Pasha did not seek his 
quarry only in Egypt. His hunt extended from Con- 
stantinople to Hamburg and from Tientsin to New York, 
and the “drug barons” were at last run to earth and met 
their Waterloo, to the satisfaction not of the Egyptian 
authorities alone but of all civilized peoples. The sinister 
traffic may continue in the world’s dark places (it is said to 
be growing worse in the Far East) but Egypt at least is to a 
great extent free from it—thanks to an Englishman. 


BALKAN Monastery. By Stephen Graham. (Ivor Nichol- 
son, 7s. 6d.) Although baldly written, Mr. Graham’s new 
book could not fail to be extraordinarily interesting and 
moving—indeed, perhaps one ought to be grateful for the 
very baldness; had he attempted anything different this 
story would have been unbearable. As it is, it is sufficiently 
distressing. At the beginning of the Great War Desa 
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Georgevitch, at school in Belgrade, is sent with all the other 
children to a monastery far away in the Balkans. Von 
Mackensen’s southward sweep drives the Bulgars west and 
the monks fly, leaving the children entirely alone. The 
doings of gangs of deserted children are by now a well-known 
feature of post-War European history ; Mr. Graham has had 
the advantage of conversing with such a child, and it is 
upon her revelations that his book has been built us. Needless 
to say, the narrative is revolting from beginning to end. 
Whether, at this late date, it is still worth while raking up 
the horrors of the last war, even for their exemplary value, 
is open to doubt, but those who have a taste for the macabre 
and terrible will doubtless be enthralled by this strange story. 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS AND THE RULE oF Law, 1918-1935. 
By Alfred Zimmern (Macmillan, 12s. 6d.). It is surely a sign 
of returning sanity that the Montagu Burton Professor of 
International Relations at Oxford should have written this 
detailed and impartial analysis of pre-War diplomacy, the 
Concert of Europe and the development of post-War inter- 
national relations as exemplified in the inauguration and 
working of the League of Nations. The book deals with 
facts as they are, not with ideals that we hope to see fulfilled. 
We have no space here to review the lucid account of pre-War 
diplomacy ; as regards the League itself, the work is accurate. 
The League is, by itself, politically impotent. It has no 
separate existence, being merely an instrument of co-operation 
facilitating common action by States animated by the co- 
operative spirit. Competition and jealousy destroy its power 
at once. ‘‘ Moreover no means exist by which the peoples 
of the modern world can be compelled to walk abreast.” 
From the outset different conceptions of the League’s purpose 
and powers have prevailed. To a large section of the British 
people it has become a religious symbol, an article of faith, 
yet nations such as France, who sought in the Covenant a 
complete system of assistance against aggression, are 
bewildered to find that our fervent aspirations seldom solidify 
into a logical concrete policy. As regards the future, Sir 
Alfred Zimmern is convinced that old-time professional and 
expert diplomacy must resume sway, but in his hopes for 
the League’s survival he falls back on theory: “ The first 
and major function of the League is to eliminate the fear of 
War ”—he does not say how that is to be done! 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Tue brief notices that follow do not preclude a fuller appreciation 
later on :— 


FLYING AND SOLDIERING. By R. R. Money (Ivor Nicholson, 
8s. 6d.). The author is one of the few remaining intrepid pioneers of the 
Royal Flying Corps who, with the scantiest training and equipment and 
with primitive flying machines, achieved such astounding feats of courage 
and daring during the War. If this part of the book is an inspiration, his 
experience when a prisoner in Germany supplies a needed warning to those 
ready to hail the Germans as kith and kin. “The English,” he writes, 
“are more likely to experience tribulation through failing to understand 
the Germans than they are through failing to comprehend the French.” 
He assures us that, in spite of propaganda to the contrary, German mentality 
is very different from ours. Mr. Money, from his experience and intimate 
knowledge of flying, is an expert of the highest rank. We cannot help 
regretting, therefore, that the usefulness of the book should be marred by 
the undue prominence accorded to escapades which are not necessarily a 
part of flying or soldiering. 

A DIFFERENT WOMAN. By Muriel Hine (Bodley Head, 7s. 6d.). 
Jeremy Waldo is an egoist. He is married to a young wife, and is aggrieved 
that through ill-health she is not able to enter fully into the social whirl 
which he enjoys. The wife, with a keen sense of duty and eager to be a real 
companion to her husband, is painfully conscious of her disability. After 
a serious operation, and by the encouragement of a doctor-friend of her 
husband, she recovers, and is a “ different woman ”’ in health and in her 
mental outlook. A platonic friendship between the doctor and the patient 
develops into mutual love. The husband becomes an addict to drink 
and unfaithful. Divorce is contemplated, but, on the sudden illness of the 
husband, the wife actuated by her sense of duty, returns to nurse him. 
The story touches modern life at many points, and is never dull. 

THROUGH EIGHTY YEARS (1855-1935). The Reminiscences of 
Charlotte, Viscountess Barrington (Murray, 10s. 6d.). Few of Lady Barring- 
ton’s contemporaries survive to read her Memoirs, but there is a fund of 
interest in this pleasantly told biography that should appeal to those in 
their twenties as well as to the elderly. To the latter there will be happy 
reminders of the past, and the younger generation will be astonished to 
see that in spite of advancing years Lady Barrington did valuable war work 
in the East End, and since the war has been instrumental in establishing 
the Shrivenham Scttlement and Welfare Scheme. Unfortunately she died 
while the book was in the printers’ hands. 

THE GOOD NEW DAYS. By Marjorie and C. H. B. Quennell 
(Batsford, 6s.). The final volume of the History of Everyday Things. It 
deals with a comparison between the old methods and the new, covering 
education, agriculture, housing, trade and finance, machinery, social habits 
and the art of government. The text is copiously illustrated and supported 
by excellent photogravures. The book is of general interest, and should be 
especially useful to school teachers. 


BRITAIN REBUILDING, OR THE SLUM OVERCROWDING 
CAMPAIGNS. By B. 8. Townroe, with an introduction by Lord Amulree. 
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(Muller, 5s.) We are all slum-conscious to-day, but lest we are apt to preen 
ourselves in consequence, it is interesting to be reminded that as far back 
as 1866 Disraeli passed legislation to remedy the evil, and nine years later, 
as Prime Minister, carried through the Artisan’s and Labourers’ Dwellings 
Improvement Act. The object of the book is “ to provide in non-technical 
language a bird’s-eye view of building progress.’ This the author has 
achieved. The book can be recommended to all who would be informed on 
this urgent and difficult social problem. 


KENYA: CONTRASTS AND PROBLEMS. By L. 8. B. Leakey, 
Ph.D. (Methuen, 7s. 6d.). Dr. Leakey was born and bred in Kenya, is the 
son of a missionary, and has always been keenly interested in all that con- 
cerns the native. He learned the Kikuyu language as a child, and owns to 
being more a Kikuyu than an Englishman. He is therefore specially qualified 
to present his case, which he does with sincerity, understanding and fairness. 
His conclusions, as far as the future of the white settlers is concerned, are 
not sanguine. He is certain that their “ place can only be made safe and 
economically sound if the interests of the black man are studied to the full.” 


WARNING FROM THE WEST INDIES. A Tract for Africa and the 
Empire. By W.M. Macmillan (Faber, 8s. 6d.). Professor Macmillan records 
the result of a visit to the West Indices, where he went in search of a solution 
of the colonial problems of Africa. He concludes that the interests of the 
planter and the natives are not opposed, and that the future depends on the 
development side by side of the people and the material resources of the 
colonies. 

SPINOZA. By Sir Frederick Pollock (Duckworth, 2s.). The author 
states that the book is concerned with Spinoza as a man rather than a 
discussion of his doctrines. The story of a Jew excommunicated by the 
Rabbis has perhaps an added interest in these days when the Jewish question 
is to the fore. 


THE BEASLEY CONTRACT BRIDGE SYSTEM. By Lieut.-Colonel 
H. M. Beasley, D.S.O. (Associated Newspapers, Ltd., 2s. 6d.). The author 
is the Bridge Correspondent of the Daily Mail and claims to have played 
in the many systems that have been evolved during the eight years that 
Contract Bridge has been known in this country. He produces evidence 
that when his system is adopted it is all conquering. Bridge players will 
find the system adequately explained. 

LA BELLE FRANCE. By A. M. W. Singleton, M.S.P. Foreword by 

the Comte F. E. de Charmoy (G. E. J. Coldwell, 2s.). A brief history of 
France. The author is wholeheartedly in favour of the entente cordiale and 
quotes Queen Elizabeth as saying, “The last day of France would be, 
inevitably, the eve of the last day of England.” 
“ THEY BLOCKED THE SUEZ CANAL. By A. D. Divine (Methuen, 
3s. 6d.). The title of this ‘“ thriller’ acclaims the deed, but the reader in 
fairness to the author must be left to find out for himself how it was 
accomplished. 


ADLESTROP: Its Cottages and their Inmates, 1876-1877. By Rose 


Evelyn Cholmondeley (d. 1907). Edited by her brother Lionel Berness 
Cholmondeley, late vicar of The Edge, Glos. (Shakespeare Head Press, 
Oxford, 2s.). Charming little sketches of the parish written over fifty years 
ago—a parochial Who’s Who of the period. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF THE ABYSSINIAN QUESTION (British 
Italian Bulletin, 3d.). 
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